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Notes of the Week 


NGLAND is not going to abdicate her position 
Ke the Continent. This was made plain enough 

when Lord Curzon invited Germany to come 
forward with an offer, and this is the real significance 
of the statements of Lord Curzon and Mr. Baldwin on 
Tuesday concerning the Note and the offer Germany 
sent in response. These spokesmen of the Govern- 
ment make it perfectly clear to France, the other 
Allies, and the world in general, that Britain intends to 
have her proper share in the settlement that sooner 
or later will be reached. And she takes this stand on 
the indisputable ground that reparations concern, not 
France and Belgium alone, but all the Allies—and 
herself quite as much as any of them. 


ENGLAND ABIDES BY THE ENTENTE 


This being so, the solution of this question can be 
found only in the concerted, collective action of all the 
Allies. In the particular case of the reply to the 
German Note, the two British statesmen point out that 
there was no insuperable difficulty in drawing up a 
collective Note in answer, and that such a collective 
Note would have been an impressive display of that 
Allied solidarity which is absolutely essential. In 
brief, England abides, and desires to abide, by the 
Entente, despite its being impaired by the ‘‘ unneces- 
sary precipitancy ’’ with which France has replied to 

any. It is most notable that the Government’s 
attitude is endorsed, almost unanimously, by all parties 


in Parliament. 


THE BRITISH NOTE 


In Paris bitter comment is made on the British 
declaration, but that comment may be much modified 
when the British Note to Germany, which is to be 
dispatched to Berlin this week-end, has been published, 
as that Note will, we understand, say that while the 
door to negotiation is net closed, the German offer is 
not acceptable and was unfortunately phrased. It is 
expected that Italy will also soon reply to Germany, 
and in a strain very similar to that of the British Note. 
The important new feature of the situation is the align- 
ing of Italy by the side of Britain. In January Italy 
joined, though not whole-heartedly, with France and 
Belgium in the Ruhr adventure. In the Ruhr itself the 
chief event of the week has been the extraordinarily 
severe sentences passed on Herr Krupp and his fellow 
directors—sentences that are evidently terroristic, but 
will probably have the effect of still further exacerbat- 
ing French and German relations, instead of making 
Germany more ready to yield. 


THE INTERNED CONSPIRATORS 

The decision of the Court of Appeal making absolute 
the rule nisi for a writ of habeas corpus against the 
Home Secretary on the application of Art O’Brien, one 
of the conspirators deported to the Irish Free State 
last March, is of the most serious importance. It puts 
the Home Secretary in a very difficult position, and 
places him quite at the mercy of the Free State Govern- 
ment, who, if they do not choose to produce O’Brien, 
will leave Mr. Bridgeman in person to bear the very 
serious consequences. At the time that these deporta- 
tions were made, we regretted that the ringleaders at 
any rate were not tried for High Treason in this 
country ; and it is disquieting to learn now that deporta- 
tion, in addition to being (as we thought) unwise, may 
also have been illegal. English law, we are glad to 
say, is far above the convenience .of any individual 
Government; but that the Law Officers of the Crown 
should in so important a matter have advised the 
Cabinet wrongly, is the kind of misfortune that ought 
not to happen. We say no more pending the appeal to 
the House of Lords. 


STRENGTHENING THE AIR FORCE 


The Government has again done the wise and 
courageous thing in deciding to increase the Air Force. 
These efforts to strengthen the security of England 
and the Empire—the Singapore naval base is another 
instance—are unpopular at the present time because 
they increase expenditure, and they also provide the 
Opposition with an opportunity to talk excitedly about 
militarism and Imperialism. The result of curtailing 
expenditure on defence in the last four years has been 
to reduce Britain’s diplomatic power in Europe to 
something like impotence, and a larger Air Force will 
be one step towards restoring the balance. In a lead- 
ing article this week we examine the position of the 
Air Ministry. What the country needs is a strong and 
efficient Air Force, and that, we believe, can be achieved 
most effectively and economically by the abolition of 
the Air Ministry and a return to the original arrange- 
ment under which both the Navy and the Army had 
their own aerial units 
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A CASE FOR POSTPONEMENT 


We note with regret the tone in which representa- 
tives of the Government have replied this week in the 
House of Commons to suggestions that action in 
respect of the new property valuation under Schedule A 
should be postponed. Those suggestions in some 
instances came from supporters of the Government, 
and they were inspired by an anxiety which is wide- 
spread among the public. But, to cite only one reply, 
Mr. Baldwin on Tuesday expressed a confidence about 
the Government’s procedure which not many people 
can share. He declared that the reassessment did not 
differ ‘‘ in any material particular ’’ from any of its 
predecessors since 1842, and was sure that most of the 
objections would be settled without appeal. But if all 
is so normal and easy of adjustment, why among quite 
intelligent people, grown meek under exaction, is there 
now so much perturbation? It is not sound to conclude 
that protest against the reassessment is causeless and 
bound to subside as soon as matters are a little better 
understood. We must renew our plea of last week 
for delay and reconsideration, and add to it a plea for 
ampler; clearer and more sympathetic explanation of 
the principles on which the Government are acting. 


TURKEY AND GREECE 

As feeling in Greece has been aroused by the seizure 
of the Bank of Athens in Constantinople, the harsh 
treatment of her nationals, and other provocative acts 
by the Turks, immediate interest in the Near East 
question has passed from Lausanne to Thrace, where 
the Greek Army, reported to be 200,000 strong and well 
equipped, is assuming a threatening attitude. The 
change in the policy of France towards Turkey that has 
been caused by the Chester concessions cannot but 
encourage the Greeks, and there is some fear of a 
renewal of the struggle between them and the Turks— 
which would be deplorable, but for which the Greeks, in 
the circumstances, could hardly be blamed. The Turks 
are again most truculent, and the Conference at 
Lausanne has been proceeding much less smoothly 
owing to the unconciliatory spirit recently developed by 
Ismet Pasha, chiefly over the guarantees for the 
safety, liberty, and property of foreigners. This is a 
vital question, about which the Allies and America must 
take a common stand. 


INDIAN FRONTIER POLICY 


Though Lord Peel is very probably correct in dismiss- 
ing the idea that the murder of Mrs. Ellis and the 
abduction of Miss Ellis had any connexion with 
reprisals for British air-raids across the Indian frontier, 
there is something in Lord Chelmsford’s contention 
that bombing villages from the air, with inevitable risk 
to women, tends to weaken tribal chivalry in attacks on 
the British side of the frontier. Moreover, it cannot be 
said that, the original moral effect having worn off, 
much is gained by such exploits. As to the wider prob- 
lems of the frontier, the outrage, of which two white 
women were lately victims, though deeply shocking, 
does not indicate any change in the situation necessi- 
tating an altered policy. Security is simply not to be 
had near the border, and the only course is to increase 
gradually the inducements to law-abiding ways of life 
and to strike hard whenever possible at disturbers of 
the peace. Not our horror of any particular crime but 
our estimate of the general position must determine the 
policy to be followed. Roads are at once the best 
means of encouraging the tribes to settle down and of 
getting at those who refuse to do so. 


SELF-EXTINCTION FOR PEERS 

Mr. Ponsonby would reform the House of Lords out 
of existence; but, being nothing if not moderate and 
patient, he has contented himself with a Bill enabling 
Peers to discard their titles and providing that no per- 
son may succeed to a title so discarded. As to his first 
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clause, the analogy instituted by him between discard. 
ing a title and abandoning a surname by deed poll js 
absurd. The surnames Smith and Jones were not con- 
ferred on their bearers by an act of. the State or for 
reasons which operated to create such titles as Nelson 
and Wellington. As to his second clause, a title is an 
entailed possession, and even if regarded purely as a 
family asset ought not to be made liable to extinction 
by the caprice of a single individual without consent 
of his heir. But many titles have a national interest 
since they were created with the express object of keep. 
ing alive the memory of great services to the country, 
Under this aspect, it does not appear to us that thwart. 
ing the will of the nation to gratify the equalitarian 
notions of an individual can be described as democratic. 
Mr. Ponsonby, in fact if not in intention, is out to give 
Peers a degree of self-determination which mere 
Conservatives like ourselves would not dream of 


suggesting. 


MAKING THE COUNTRY SAFE FOR LABOUR 


We should like to know what would make the coun: 
try safe for Labour. From several speeches in Mon. 
day’s debate on the Special Constables Bill we gather 
that at present it is extremely dangerous. According 
to our Parliamentary Socialists every special censtable 
is enrolled exclusively for strike-breaking and every 
baton exists only for use on the head of some peaceful 
picketer. Worse; according to Mr. Lansbury, the 
Stock Exchange resounds with revolver shots, the noise 
presumably of bears shooting at bulls’ eyes, and the fit, 
though few, survivors will eventually turn their weapons 
on Labour. Things having come to this pass, it is 
surely incumbent on Socialism to do more than move 
mildly limiting amendments. Labour must need some 
protection ; we are entitled to know how much. Would 
the Socialists be content with the abolition of the Special 
Constabulary and the bolshevizing of the Army, or do 
they need armed forces of their own? We await 
proposals, but hear only outcries of alarm. 


CHINA’S NEED 


The friends of China might well despair of China— 
if she were not China. We pointed out in these Notes 
a month ago that Shantung, the Holy Land of China, 
had become, after its evacuation by the Japanese troops, 
a prey to anarchy, like many other parts of the 
country. This has been exemplified only too quickly 
and disastrously by the train-wrecking at Licheng, 
when the passengers, many of them Europeans and 
Americans, were held up, maltreated, and carried off 
by bandits to the mountains for ransom. As demon- 
strating the disorganization of China this is bad 
enough, but it has an even more sinister side, for it 
shows, in the attack on so many white people, a 
recrudescence of the old anti-foreign hatred which led 
to the Boxer movement. More than ever is it mani- 
fest that China needs a saviour—a saviour from her- 
self. Last year at this time there was some hope of 
Wu Pei-fu proving himself to be the man; and informa- 
tion that reaches us from a good source suggests that 
he is about to renew his struggle for her unification, 
first with Chang Tsolin of Manchuria, who has grown 
strong again, and then with Sun Yat-sen in the south. 
We doubt whether intervention from outside will do 
China any good. She will have to find herself. 


A TIMBER FAMINE? 


Serious importance attaches to the Report of the 
Forestry Commissioners, which has just been published, 
for it gives a grave warning of the imminence of a 
timber famine, owing to the depletion of the British 
woods and of the world’s virgin forests. The Com- 
mittee on National Expenditure recommended, it may 
be recalled, that the afforestation policy adopted by 
Parliament after the war should be scrapped, though 
afforestation is the only effective way of developing 
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the four million acres of waste land in the United 
Kingdom capable of growing good timber, and fit 
almost for nothing else. What has happened is 
that the Commissioners have had to reduce their pro- 
ramme, but since the advent and at the request of the 
present Government, they have enlarged it somewhat 

ain, so as to find work for the unemployed. Since 
a timber famine would be more disastrous to Britain 
than to any other country, afforestation on a very con- 
siderable scale should surely be a matter of continuous 
and progressive policy on the part of the Government. 


POLAND AND DANZIG 

Marshal Foch’s visit to Warsaw has been attended 
by scenes of the wildest enthusiasm, and the hopes of 
the Poles, based on the alliance with France, have 


become more than a little excessive. Thanks to — 


France, Poland, by the decision of the Ambassadors’ 
Conference, now includes large foreign territories and 
considerable alien populations, which she will find 
great difficulty in assimilating, if she ever does so. 
But quite undeterred by this fact, she is now turning 
covetous glances on her western neighbours, Danzig 
being her immediate objective. Some days ago the 
President of Poland made a speech demanding that 
Danzig should subordinate her policy to the interests of 
the Poles, though the independent status of the city and 
district as a Free State is perfectly well defined under 
the League of Nations, which has a High Commissioner 
there. The chief of the Danzig Senate has made a 
strong protest. The trouble is that the Poles are 
suffering from ‘‘ swelled head,’’ and are at present a 
danger to peace. They are said to have formed plans 
for obtaining the mastery over a large part of the 
Baltic littoral. 


KENYA AND THE UNION 


As more and more articles and letters on the Kenya 
questions are appearing in the Press, the public by 
this time should be well-informed on the subject, but 
there is one point to which sufficient attention has not 
yet been drawn, and this is that the Union of South 
Africa is following the whole controversy with a very 
special and almost painful interest. In the view of 
South Africa, and particularly of Natal, where Indians 
are very numerous, Kenya is held to be fighting the 
battle of the Union, and it is hoped that she will be 
successful in resisting the demands of the Indians for 
equal rights with the white settlers. If she should not 
be sucessful, then the Union expects to be asked for 
both moral and material support by the whites of 
Kenya, who are determined on active opposition should 
it prove to be necessary. It would seem likely, from 
various accounts in the South African Press, that the 
Union would give this support. The exclusion of 
Asiatics is almost the only issue on which all parties 
in South Africa are agreed. It is now very evident 
that the Kenya question is really a very big question, 
affecting the widest Imperial interests, and that a 
speedy decision is most desirable. 


REALITIES IN EGYPT 


Lord Curzon spoke very hopefully of ‘‘ Egypt 
settling down,” but the day after his speech 
more bombs were thrown in Cairo. The object of 
the outrages was the murder of British subjects, 
though, as it fortunately happened, there were no 
casualties. Lord Curzon said quite truly that ‘‘ we 
cannot wash our hands altogether of Egypt,’’ as that 
country’s geographical position and our responsibilities 
there alike forbid us to do so. He recalled that the 
Dominion Premiers at the Imperial Conference two 
years ago ‘‘ regarded Egypt as the Clapham Junction 
of the British Empire.’’ This is the plain truth of the 
matter. Whether Egypt has a Constitution or not, 
or is said to be independent or not, British interests in 
the last analysis must be supreme in the land through 
which flows the Suez Canal. We take it that this is 


admitted by the League of Nations, for Lord Robert 
Cecil made a statement to that effect during his 
American tour. If Egypt is to settle down, the 
Egyptians will have to accept the realities of the 
situation. 


DIFFICULTIES IN IRAQ 


Our appreciation of Lord Curzon’s achievements at 
Lausanne and in the reparations question does not 
prevent us from saying that we think he was rather too 
optimistic about Iraq and Egypt in his speech at the 
Primrose League meeting at the Albert Hall on Friday 
of last week. The protocol determining the situation 
as regards Mesopotamia provides for its ratification 
by the Iraq Constituent Assembly, just as the treaty 
made last year with King Feisal did. That Assembly, 
however, has not yet come into existence, and that it 
will ever meet is extremely doubtful. An electoral 
roll was completed, and there was an attempt at hold- 
ing elections some months ago. The great majority of 
the Iraqis, however, are Shia Mohammedans, and _ the 
head priest of the Shias issued an order—something 
like a papal Bull—forbidding his people to take part 
in the elections, which, therefore, came to a summary 
stop. The opposition of the Shia authorities is caused 
by Feisal’s being a Sunni Mohammedan, and as the 
Shias hate the Sunnis with the most perfect hatred, the 
quarrel is not likely to be composed. It is this that 
makes us fear Lord Curzon was a little too sanguine 
about a speedy settlement in Mesopotamia. 


ENGLAND AND THE SOVIET 


The Note addressed by the British Government to 
Soviet Russia is couched in refreshingly strong 
terms. In itself the Note is a remarkable production, 
exhibiting the wide range of the activities and the 
knowledge of our Diplomatic Service. The public has 
a pretty good idea of some of the charges made against 
the Soviet Government—the murders of British subjects, 
the outrages.on British trawlers, the studied affronts 
in connexion with British representations on various 
matters, such as the frightful sentences on prelates and 
priests. But it has no notion of the incessant hostile 
propaganda and action carried on by the Soviet against 
Britain in the East. The Note is both instructive and 
heartening in indicating, in some detail, how our 
Ministers and other agents effectually expose and 
counter the Soviet’s anti-British campaigns in Persia, 
Afghanistan, and India. Here we see the great 
advantage of having a thoroughly-trained and well- 
established diplomatic body. The Note is an 
ultimatum, as it sets a limit of ten days for the 
receipt of a satisfactory answer—otherwise the Trade 
Agreement with Russia will be abrogated and the 
Trade Mission withdrawn from Moscow. We may 
hope that these steps will not be necessary, but, after 
all, the issue rests with the Soviet Government. 
British patience has its limits. 


Greedy Corner 
RAVIOLI 


From time to time one encounters ravioli in Soho, 
but too many of the Italian-owned restaurants aim at 
French cooking, to which they do not attain, instead 
of taking pride in characteristic Italian dishes. Ravioli 
is seldom seen in a private house, yet there is no great 
mystery in its preparation. Success, of course, 
depends largely on the stuffing, which may be of several 
types. Perhaps the best known to us is composed of 
chicken livers, anchovies, and spinach, with butter, 
eggs, and seasoning. Another owes its merits chiefly to 
the use of brains and cheese, though spinach enters into 
that also. A suspicion of garlic helps the illusion for 
some and destroys all pleasure for others, but even 
Italian formule do not all insist on garlic. Detailed 
instructions may be had on application to the 
Gastronomic Critic. 
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ABOLISH THE AIR MINISTRY 


N undistinguished Member of Parliament was 
Arent reported by a Sunday journal to have 

said that the demand for the control of naval air- 
craft, put forward by the Admiralty, is only the thin 
edge of the wedge and a prelude to the attempted as- 
sumption by the Navy of the aerial defence of the 
Empire. As a specimen of deliberate misrepresenta- 
tion for the purpose of partisan propaganda, this 
statement can only be compared with the ‘‘ frigid and 
calculated lie’? which, some years ago, earned for a 
certain Scotch politician an unenviable notoriety. Yet 
this undistinguished M.P. is no farther from appreciat- 
ing the true significance of the Admiralty attitude than 
the newspaper correspondent who wrote that ‘‘ the 
point at issue is unimportant and capable of easy 
adjustment between the departments concerned.’’ The 
question is not unimportant. On the contrary, it is of 
vital importance both to the Navy and to the country, 
and, as will be shown, may have results more far- 
reaching than the disputants at present realize. 

Readers of the SaturDAy REviEw have already been 
acquainted with the motives actuating the Naval Staff 
in its opposition to the system of dual control which 
now obtains, but the subject will bear elaboration. It 
is anomalous, but none the less true, that the Admiralty 
attitude is inspired not, as its opponents would have us 
believe, by a ‘‘ characteristic ’’’ contempt for a new 
arm, but by an appreciation of the possibilities of air- 
craft which is, apparently, not shared even by the most 
ardent partisans of the Air Ministry. The latter main- 
tain, doubtless from the purest motives, that flying 
is a profession reserved for the gifted few, whereas 
the Admiralty foresee the day, not far distant, when it 
will be no more remarkable for a naval officer to elect 
to specialize in flying than for him to evince a taste for 
submarine work. They realize, also, that, both in 
peace and war, aeroplane squadrons will form an 
integral part of the fleet and that the work of these 
squadrons will tend to become more and more distinct 
from that of the aerial forces acting with the Army; 
and they therefore insist that the Navy shall be in a 
position to ensure that the numbers and specifications 
of the machines supplied shall be those which strategy 
and the nature of the operation may dictate. In exist- 
ing circumstances, though the Admiralty may decree 
that in the event of war the naval forces in a certain 
area shall include one or more aeroplane-carriers, they 
have no guarantee that when the time comes they will 
be able to obtain the aeroplanes, or that the machines 
grudgingly loaned to them will be suitable for the 
peculiar duties on which they are to be employed. Thus 
is strategy stultified and the disposition of forces ren- 
dered faulty. 

The Admiralty further insist that the personnel of 
the air-branch shall be drawn from naval ranks and 
ratings, and shall be eligible for advancement in the 
fleet. Just as to-day there are high posts held by those 
whose earlier experience in submarines renders them 
invaluable to the Commander-in-Chief, so, it is hoped 
will there be, before many years have passed, in com- 
mand of ships or holding staff appointments afloat, 
those whose service in the air branch has enhanced 
their value as naval officers. Conversely, since in 
making his dispositions for battle the Commander-in- 
Chief would be guided entirely by reports from his 
aeroplanes, he is justified in asking that naval officers 
shall be responsible for the reconnaissance work. Yet, 
strangely enough, this demand is deemed extravagant 
by some who would be the first to complain if their 
day’s sport were ruined by a too implicit confidence in 
the ‘‘ view-hallo ’’ of an enthusiastic cockney. 

It happens, not infrequently, that scientists and 
others, seeking the solution of some comparatively 
minor problem, stumble unexpectedly upon a distovery 
of the first magnitude. So it is that, endeavouring to 
find a cause for the opposition with which the Admiralty 
demands are met, and realizing that it arises from con- 
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sideration for the feelings of the Air Ministry, one sud 
denly awakens to the fact that the Air Ministry is 
unnecessary and that its abolition, and that To 
Royal Air Force, is essential to the proper defence of 
the Empire. Joseph Chamberlain, in his early days 
was credited with the statement that if one fre. 
remove the goose from the common, one must consider 
the advisability of removing the common from the 
goose. And if the Navy cannot remove its air branch 
from the Air Ministry, one must be permitted to con- 
sider whether it would not be in the interests of the 
country that the Air Ministry should itself be removed 

The Air Ministry may be likened to an unwanted 
child, destined to still birth but kept alive by midwives 
whose professional reputation is at stake. It has 
allotted to it, but fails to perform, duties which reall 
belong to, and could be carried out far more efficiently 
by, the Admiralty, the War Office and the Board of 
Trade. Its cost is half as much again as that of the 
Admiralty and in return for this money (which would 
have been better spent on the provision of aeroplanes) 
it has obtained for our country a position vis-a-vis 
France scarcely less humiliating than that of beaten 
Germany. That this state of things is permitted may 
be attributed to the prevalence of the Great Air IIlusion. 
A doped public is told, and complacently believes, that 
flying is an occupation reserved for ‘‘ Robots’ and 
that the conquest of the air has rendered armies and 
navies obsolete. Fortunately these theories cannot 
hope to stand the test of experience, and when they 
are discredited the Air Ministry, if still in existence, 
will be discredited with them. No one denies that 
there will always be men who lack the nerve to pilot an 
aeroplane, just as there are men who hesitate to drive 
a car or mount a horse. Yet one may safely prophesy 
that the time is at hand when an air pilot will be of no 
more account than a chauffeur and when the man who 
has never flown will be as great an anachronism as the 
centenarian of to-day who, if correctly reported in the 
popular Press, attributes his longevity to the fact that 
he has never ridden in a railway train. But neither our 
children nor our children’s children will live to see the 
day when our food supplies and the protection of our 
coasts no longer depend upon a water-borne navy ; and 
a Service which, for every man that flies, employs 
eighty who never leave the ground, and which will 
require artillery protection for its sheds and battalions 
of infantry for the consolidation of its work, can 
scarcely be said to have rendered the Army obsolete. 

It is surely time that we faced facts and destroyed 
illusions. An iron nerve and a knowledge of motor- 
engines do not necessarily qualify a man for high ad- 
ministrative posts: if it were so we should invariably 
draw our bureaucrats from Brooklands. We do not 
need a Ministry for Air any more than we need a 
Ministry for Tanks or a Ministry for Submarines. The 
air arm of the Army has no more right to form itself 
into a separate force than has the Artillery or the 
Cavalry. And if any man still believes that a Govern- 
ment Department can create a great commercial 
service, if he imagines that civil aviation will owe its 
development to anything but individual enterprise, the 
genius of the race, and the law of supply and demand, 
he shows himself singularly unreceptive of the great 
truths which history and current events alike din 
unceasingly into his ears. 

This is the real menace of the air—that the glamour 
and novelty of aviation should lead the public to permit 
a superfluous Ministry to impair, by its own ineffi- 
ciency, the efficiency of the two great Departments to 
which the safety of the Empire has ever been, and ever 
should be, entrusted. 


@, We would draw the attention of readers to 
the new Drawing Competition, particulars 0 
which will be found on the back page of this 
issue. 

A special poetry number of the SATURDAY 
REVIEW will be published on May 26. 
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CONSERVATIVE CUTHBERTS 
py HE phrase ‘‘ too proud to fight,”’ first uttered in 


excuse, was seized upon in the late war and 
turned to use as a taunt and a rebuke. In the 
war being fought out in England to-day, a war on 
behalf of personal liberty and possession against the 
tyranny of Socialism, a new phrase, equally damning, 
has found expression. It has been formulated by a 
Conservative asked to defend his interests—‘‘Too busy 
to fight.’’ Too busy, in fact this means, to insure his 
own business against ‘‘ war risks.’’ For the war be- 
tween Socialism and Individualism is begun in earnest, 
and there can be no retreats, no truces or ‘‘ cease 
fire ’’ until the issue is at last decided. How may the 
menace of Socialism best be met? By closely 
adopting the tactics of the enemy. By detailed 
organization, by knowing where duty lies and doing it, 
by untiring hard work. Now none of these things is 
ssible without an adequate supply of money. Hard 
work implies hard cash. We have said before, and we 
say again, that funds supplied in the cause of active 
Conservatism are, as it were, a premium to effect an 
insurance of personal property and personal freedom 
against State confiscation. Any man who fails to 
insure against an obvious menace isa fool. It may be 
instructive, therefore, to examine the attitude of suc- 
cessful business men in a typical English county con- 
stituency towards this matter of insurance. 

In the constituency with which we are at the 
moment concerned, the Socialist organization has a 
steady working income of £/40,000 a year, obtained by 
a compulsory levy on the members of a large industrial 
association in the county. A leading Conservative, who 
realizes his privileges and responsibilities, tried to raise 
half this sum, only £20,000, by means of personal 
appeals to the very large number of rich men and 
women who draw their wealth from the constituency. 
The result was a failure. This was the kind of reply 
he received : 


My interests, so far as landed property is concerned, lie 


entirely in shire, and I have to put my hand into my 
pocket pretty freely for the Division and also for the 
Borough of —-——————-. At the same time it is quite true 


that a large part of my income is derived from my colliery 

interests in the county of , and for that reason I feel 

that I cannot entirely turn down your appeal. I shall there- 
fore be glad to give the matter further consideration if you 
would kindly let me know the amount of the Central Fund 
which you aim at securing, and a list of those people and the 
amounts they have promised to date. 

“ Further consideration ’’ brought a refusal. 

Some of the answers were exhibitions of ingenuity 
in the art of making excuses; others, while obviously 
sincere, displayed a lamentable inability to grasp the 
essentials of the situation. For instance : 


I think it only fair to myself to explain that the great bulk 
of my capital (upwards of £500,000 is invested in the 
firm here of which I have the honour to be chairman), 
and my powers of “ giving ’’ depend entirely upon the success 
or otherwise of this important undertaking. Owing to heavy 
taxation and the unfortunate depression in commerce, I have 
had no dividend on this sum for upwards of two years, and 
in consequence I have had not only to cut down donations and 
subscriptions, but have also had to curtail to a very substantial 
extent my methods of living. In plain English, I have been for 
some time compelled to provide for taxation and household 
expenditure by using capital which had been put on one side 
not only for my descendants, but for the payment of Death 
Duties, which sooner or later we all of us—or our Trustees— 
have to provide, possibly on an increasing scale except for the 
fact that one’s estate is gradually—though all too speedily— 
being diminished in value. Personally I have never taken any 
active part in general politics, mainly owing to lack of time. 

The last sentence in this letter is the most significant, 
and is unfortunately only too typical of the attitude of 
those who would lose most if Socialism should 
become an accomplished fact. ‘‘ Lack of time’”’ is 
the worst possible excuse for failing to take part in 
politics, particularly when it is made by a business 
man, who ought to realize that politics and business 
are no longer things apart, but are tending to become 
one and the same thing. Politics are becoming in- 
creasingly a matter of economics. The rest of the 


letter, with its frank statement of a too prevalent finan- 
cial embarrassment, is instructive because it apparently 
leaves out of account any consideration of the fact 
that, unless some provision is made—however difficult 
it may be to make it—to pay the insurance premium 
against State confiscation in its many forms, the capital 
‘* put on one side not only for my descendants, but 
for the payment of Death Duties,’’ may diminish to a 
negligible quantity or indeed cease to exist altogether. 
A capital levy would ‘‘ make hay ”’ of a fortune of 
half-a-million pounds. 

The net result of this appeal up-to-date has been one 
donation of £100 and one subscription of a like amount. 
What is the reason for the general indifference of 
Conservatives when approached to lend their active 
support to the cause? In part, we think, it is because 
they are not yet awake to the danger of the situation; 
capitalism has existed so long and so successfully, they 
think, that nothing surely can assail it. They have 
made the old mistake of under-estimating the enemy’s 
strength. But still more is it due to the lack of any 
element of excitement or sensation in the Conservative 
creed. It has not the same superficial appeal as the 
‘* new order ’’ programmes of Liberalism and Social- 
ism; people are ready enough to fight for something 
they haven’t got, but it takes more to persuade them 
of the necessity of fighting for something they possess 
already. It has been suggested by a Member of Par- 
liament that every Conservative voter in each consti- 
tuency should contribute one shilling per annum to the 
funds of his or her local assocjation; it is not an 
onerous sum, but it would make all the difference to 
the fighting effectiveness of Conservatism throughout 
the country. Are Conservatives deliberately to lay them- 
selves open to the reproach that Capitalism cannot find 
the money to defend itself? 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY 
[First ARTICLE] 
By W. G. ConsTaBLe 


HE Academy is now wearing the poke bonnet of 
| repentance for last year’s mild dash _ into 
modernity. Then, a not very well-judged 
attempt to be in the mode issued in a Salon des 
Refusés at the Guildhall, and the admission of equally 
mediocre work bred from more recent catch-words. 
This year it has wisely been more charitable, has 
ceased to concern itself with aesthetic standards, and 
made the annual exhibition an almost impersonal regis- 
ter of the waves of fashion sweeping across British art. 
What seems at first an inchoate mass of unrelated 
work, resolves itself into an historical survey of artistic 
ideals during the last fifty years. To the question 
‘* Ou sont les neiges d’antan?’’ it is safe to answer, 
‘* In the Academy.’’ Sometimes star performers, such 
as Mr. John and Mr. Brangwyn, cannot be induced to 
appear; but their names upon the Academy rolls are 
witness to the recent policy of turning poachers into 
gamekeepers so soon as the poacher becomes suffi- 
ciently obtrusive. In present circumstances, abuse of 
the Academy as an institution is quite out of place. 
As well curse the barometer for the weather. The 
days of a dominant and obstructive clique have passed 
with the monopoly of a show-ground. The Academy 
schools have been reorganized; the Chantrey Bequest 
has bought a Steer, and may yet buy a Sickert; and a 
committee which hangs together Mr. Ralph Peacock 
and Miss Ethel Walker can scarcely be accused of 
intolerance. The mediocrity of the exhibition is the 
responsibility of the artists, not of the Academy, which 
does its duty so long as it displays reasonably well the 
best it has to show. 

But Sir Joshua Reynolds would certainly be shocked 
to find his ideal of the Academy as the repository of a 
great tradition and the guardian of a standard of taste 
so lightly abandoned, and the annual exhibition turned 
into a miscellaneous assembly of whatever people chose 
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to paint. Nor, when he came to read the exhibition as 
an index and epitome of current achievement, would 
he find much comfort. The widespread technical ability 
displayed, the conversance with what he called ‘‘ The 
Language of the Art’’ would no doubt please him; 
but he might well apply to the greater part thereof the 
quotation he once aimed against the Venetians, “ a 
tale told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, signifying 
nothing.’’ Deplorable, too, would he find the neglect 
among painters of what was once called history, and 
its concomitant the grand style, in favour of the con- 
temptuously dubbed ‘‘ ornamental ”’ painting. Even 
genre is coid-shouldered; portraits, landscapes, and 
still-life fill the walls. Yet such attempts at history as 
do appear justify Sir Joshua’s reflection that ‘‘ perfec- 
tion in an inferior style may be reasonably preferred to 
mediocrity in the highest walks of art.’’ The romantic 
drama of Mr. Ricketts and Mr. Shannon comes from 
the study and the picture gallery, not from the heart; 
and when in the ‘ Willow Pond’ Mr. Shannon finds 
an interesting pictorial motive, it is obscured by flaccid 
figures and conventional colour. Little happier are the 
essays in the pre-Raphaelite manner of Mr. Harry 
Morley and Mr. Vivian Forbes. Here is the ‘‘ dry, 
Gothic manner’’ censured by Sir Joshua; honest 
enough, but without imaginative conviction or crafts- 
manship to give it life. In Sir William Orpen’s ‘ To 
the Unknown British Soldier’ appears the rankest 
weed of the sufficiently sorry War Memorial crop. 
Meaning it may have; taste, pictorial or otherwise, it 
certainly has not. Nor do the mural decorators, Pro- 
fessor Anning Bell, Mr. Cayley Robinson and their 
like, break with prevailing fashion to much better 
purpose. The notable exception is Miss Ethel Walker. 
The design of ‘ The Invocation ’ is marred by the line 
of heads cutting the canvas into halves; and intensity 
of feeling has not held long enough to carry through 
the drawing in every part. But whatever the deficien- 
cies, the rarest of gifts is revealed—an imagination 
that can create a fantastic fairyland, peopled by strange 
realities, and shot through with the delicate shimmer- 
ing colour of an opal.’ 

The current preference for the stuff of daily life 
as painters’ material, is a legacy from the Impres- 
sionists. But on the Academy walls it lacks the 
complementary lust for nature and intensity of study 
which gave bone and sinew to their painting. Instead, 
there is a general disposition to hark back to decorative 
conventions based on contour and vivid local colour, 
partly inspired by Eastern example. Cases in point 
are Mr. Meredith Frampton’s hard and garish por- 
traits and still life, and Mr. D. Y. Cameron’s thea- 
trical ‘ Hills of Chon.’ Such generous patrons of the 
colour merchant might well remember that colour 
comes not from tubes, but from the man who puts it 
down. That Mr. Cameron knows this very well earlier 
work in the Tate Gallery shows. To an older fashion 
belong the presentation portraits by Sir Arthur Cope, 
Sir William Llewellyn and their like. Change the 
dress, and we are back in the Dark Ages of Restora- 
tion face-painting. Mr. Solomon alone is bold enough 
to meet the older men on their own ground. His 
columns, looped curtains, and unabashed colour chal- 
lenge comparison with Kneller himself. Among suc- 
cessors to this tradition, Mr. Jack makes in ‘ Spring 
Flowers’ an excursion into the manner of the late 
Henry Woods, wherein Jack is no better than his 
master; and Mr. Gerald Kelly provides in ‘ Viscount 
Chelmsford ’ a pendant to the Hon. John Collier’s ‘ Sir 
Frederick Banbury.’ 

The consecrated formula here represented has been 
thrust aside by various iconoclasts. Whistler, filtered 
through Mr. Philpot, is one of them. Whether he 
would be more exasperated or amused by the 
resemblance of ‘Little Dancer’ to ‘Miss Alex- 
ander’ is difficult to say. Another, Mr. Sargent, 
shows only the portrait of Sir Edward Busk, but it 
ranks with his best work. A sober and dignified con- 
ception is realized by dexterous but restrained hand- 
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ling. The painting of the head is masterly so far ag t 
goes; and if the painter has not cut deep, he has an 
clean. To the same stock belongs M. Jacques Blanche 
whose ‘ Miss Ethel Sands’ is somewhat dull ip tone. 
but is a vivacious and well-planned sketch in a scheme 
of pale lavender and green. Another group consists of 
the exploiters of reflected light. Prominent amon 

them is Sir William Orpen, advertised from afar = 
cheerful vulgarity of colour and mechanical efficienc 

in handling, which reduces oil paint and canvas to the 
texture of linoleum. With Mr. Sims reflected light is 
more than a fashionable portrait painter’s device and 
becomes a challenge to his eye and hand. Few living 
English painters are his equal in technical accomplish. 
ment. The mixture of tempera and oil he uses gives 
delightful clarity and texture to his paint; yet only too 
often, once a technical problem is solved, he seems 
content. As an artist he is curiously uneven. The 
pink-complexioned blue-clad mannequin in the ‘ Mrs, 
Godfrey Harrison ’ is not very good Boucher; and the 
unpleasant yellow green tone and purple shadows of 
the ‘ Mrs. Charles Pearson’ seem caught from Mr, 
Munnings. But the large ‘ Mrs. Millar and Children ’ 
is another matter. The design, a system of horizontals 
and verticals dividing the picture into squares js 
stiff, and with the emphasized decorative quality 
of the landscape background, apes the quattrocento, 
Together they form a convention which does not mate 
happily with the treatment of light on the figures, 
breaking up unity and making the sitters shadowy 
compared with their surroundings. Yet there is a 
simplicity and refinement throughout which are most 
attractive. Especially charming is the figure of the 
girl, whose freshness and unstudied grace are not un- 
worthy of Gainsborough. 

Outside any prevailing mode is Mr, Alfred 
Thompson’s ‘ Lady and Gentleman.’ There is exag- 
geration in the contrasted silhouettes of the two heads, 
over life-size; and the characterization touches carica- 
ture. But there is design and feeling here that catch 
something of the spirit of Degas. 


{ Nore.—Owing to the unfortunate loss of a sheet of 
manuscript, the concluding paragraphs of my last 
article on ‘ Two Portrait Painters,’ though apparently 
making sense, were in substance quite misleading. Mr. 
McEvoy’s ‘ River from the Adelphi,’ so far from being 
an arrangement of sober browns and greens, js painted 
in brilliant colours, whose quality and handling I com- 
pared in the missing sheet to Renoir’s. I therein also 
spoke of the landscapes of Mr. Muirhead and Mr. 
Oliver Hall, contrasting their reticence and sincerity 
with the bravura of the portrait painters; and it was 
Mr. Hall’s colour that I compared to that of a good 
carpet, and his work that I suggested would hang well 
in a dim-lit, panelled room.—W. G. C.] 


MORE CAPEK 


By JAMES AGATE 
The Insect Play. By the Brothers Capek. Regent Theatre. 


(7 “HE Insect Play ’ is by the author of ‘R. U. R,’ 
plus a brother who, the paragraphists assure 
us, is more concerned with costume, scenery, 

lighting, elucidatory music—that which the old- 

fashioned used to call the mise-en-scéne. In this case 
the trappings do more than eke out the play ; they fulfil 
it. There were a good many moments when, the 

Capeks having come to the end of their words, the tale 

was taken up by Mr. Frederick Austin and better told. 

Not because the musician is a better artist than the 

two playwrights, but simply because music has greater 

subtlety and more poignant significance than an 
arrangement in words. This is not the place to split 
hairs, and I do not mean that a poem by Shelley may 
not be as highly charged with emotion as a symphony 
by Beethoven. But when you come to the middling 
masters, second-raters like Austin and the Capeks, it 
is the musician who has the emotional pull. ‘‘ Second- 
raters ’’ connotes immensely high praise, meaning the 
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highest class but one, and perhaps I should modify to 
“ third-raters.”’ Words are really very troublesome 
things. What I am trying to say is that the Capeks 
and Mr. Austin have devised between them a beautiful 
thing with some exquisite moments. But Mr. Play- 
fair very nearly ruined the piece by the way in which 
he produced the first act. 


I take it that production means casting, and this 
was deplorable here. The butterflies had the gestures, 
and their voices the timbre of tea-shop waitresses 
“mashing’’ their beaux. The chief enchantress was pre- 
sented not even as “‘ the lady,’’ but as an ill-mannered 
little minx, whose tones must have grated upon the 
least fastidious ear. If, on scanning my programme 
during the first interval, I had re-encountered these 
first-act names, I must have fled the theatre. In view 
of the later scenes, it is difficult to believe that this act 
is irretrievably ‘‘ common.’’ _ Differently played this 
disqualification might disappear. There was one per- 
formance of delightful vulgarity in the second act— 
Miss Elsa Lanchester’s Larva. Here the assumption 
was wilful, and the actress deserved great praise. One 
felt that if the little beast had been human she must 
have grown into one of those pert hobbledehoys which 
Mr. Ian Hay inserts into his boarding-house comedies 
for clever Miss Ena Grossmith to simulate. Miss 
Lanchester’s pastiche of Miss Grossmith was every 
whit as clever as those ‘‘ slight impressions ’’ of which 
the music-hall impersonator is so lavish. —Larva’s 
father, Ichneumon Fly, was done really magnificently 
by Mr. Ivan Berlyn. Fly was loathsome, as he was 
meant to be, but he was a pet aversion made tolerable 
by the actor’s humour and the gusto with which he 
abounded in his own sense. To Fly is given the most 
wearisome characteristic of the big store-proprietor 
or successful newsmonger—the unending passion for 
mouthing the secrets of success. ‘‘ Ah, my boy, that’s 
what you want—brains, expert knowledge, enterprise, 
imagination, initiative—and love of work, let me tell 
you. Life is real, life is earnest. . . . The daily round, 
the common task . . . ’’ Mr. Berlyn reproduced the 
authors of those shilling booklets—‘ My Pile and How 
I Made It ’—to perfection, and his every exit was fol- 
lowed by applause. Parasite—Mr. Claude Rains— 
was good, toc. ‘*‘ Comrade’’ is for ever on Para- 
site’s lips. Parasite complains that there is no equality, 
that storing should be done away with. Down with 
larders! Eat your fill and have done with it! Para- 
site resents his own inefficiency. Even if he had the 
energy to look for something to kill he couldn’t eat 
it, at least not satisfactorily. His jaw is too weak, 
he can’t chew properly, and so on. It would seem 
that Hyde Park is Hyde Park all the world over, includ- 
ing Czecho-Slovakia. In the end Parasite gobbles up 
Larva for whom Fly had destroyed Mr. and Mrs. 
Cricket, pathetically played with quite a La Fontaine 
touch by Mr. Andrew Leigh and Miss Angela Bad- 
deley. Mrs. Beetle, by Miss Maire O’Neill, was a fine 
grotesque. 


The third act is the interior of an ant-heap. I ought 
to have said that the play is accompanied by a running 
commentary from a Tramp, who is our friend Christo- 
pher Sly all over again. The Tramp is a philosopher ; 
he despises equally the butterfly and the grubbing, 
selfish beetle, shiftless Parasite and predatory Fly. 
Man is different, man has ideals and dreams and 
family love. Man has the co-operative sense. Dulce 
et decorum est, etc. And then we see the Ants con- 
senting that their lives shall be given for the Ant 
State. The whole of this act is Swiftian in gall. We 
see the little creatures at work, joyless as convicts 
and significantly garbed. The ant-drivers, with a con- 
fusion of thought which is purely human, claim that 
Speed is the master of Time, and so speed up the 
workers to the limit of ant-endurance. Their leaders 
predict war, because they have discovered a new war- 
machine. They need that bit of the world from the 
Birch tree to the Pine tree, and demand an outlet 


between two blades of grass. The Yellow Ants dispute 
this. Questions of prestige, trade, the rights of 
nationality are raised. The Great War occurs in 
microcosm. The Yellows win and their Leader pro- 
claims himself Ruler of the Universe. 
It makes yer think o’ them ole scenes, 
With star-shells over ’ead, 
The night we left a thousan’ dead 
And keptured two latrines 
muses the Tramp, and kicks over the ant-heap. There 
is a nerve-racking, rhythmic persistence about this 
scene which is admirable. 

But the play would be much less good than it is if 
it were no more than the satire which I have indicated. 
The authors have seized, and found a wonderful image 
for, the mystery which is behind both man and insect. 
At one side of the stage, immured in its husk like a 
mummy in its case, is a Chrysalis. This little being is 
full of the ecstasy of birth. ‘* The whole world is 
bursting into blossom,’’ says Chrysalis, with profound 
egotism. ‘‘I am being born.’’ ‘*‘ How much? ”’ 
asks the Tramp. ‘‘ The Great Adventure begins,’’ 
answers Chrysalis. ‘‘ Right oh!’ replies the Tramp, 
and settles down to sleep again. Throughout three 
acts, like some patient Chorus, Chrysalis re-affirms 
her ecstasy, bidding the Universe prepare and Space 
expand. In half a minute something immense, 
unbounded is to happen. Her wings are growing; they 
are to spread beyond the suns. The Tramp is sympa- 
thetic, and when Chrysalis declares her coming great- 
ness, asks, ‘‘ What jer call great?’’ ‘‘ To be born, to 
live!’’ ‘* All right, little Chrysalis—I won’t desert 
yer,’’ he says comfortingly. And then, at last, 
Chrysalis is ‘‘ reely born.’’ She becomes a Moth and 
whirls into the light. She will proclaim a mystery and 
solve all things. She will tell the world’s mean- 
ing. . . . A few late, lingering Mayflies promise her 
life eternal. She falls dead. ‘‘ You ’ad sich ’opes,”’ 
says the Tramp, and wonders what she was going to 
say. ‘* They don’t seem skeered o’ death, these little 
mites don’t. Life’s a rapture to them, and death’s a 
rapture. It’s queer.’’ All this is the purest poetry. 
It is succeeded by a purely human little coda. Mr. 
Edmund Willard was very definitely, if unobtrusively, 
good as the Tramp, while Miss Joan Maude contrived, 
as Chrysalis, to be extraordinarily touching. Remember 
that she was allowed to show no movement and only 
the tiniest of faces. The whole emotion had therefore 
to be conveyed by the voice alone. There was a 
piping quality of innocence in this young actress’s 
tones which the oboe might have envied, and it was 
left to Mr. Austin’s admirable music to complete that 
which was humanly and exquisitely begun. Scenery, 
lighting and dresses were admirable, but it was a pity 
to begin the evening with a nightmare. There are now 
in London at least three plays immensely worth seeing. 


NEXT WEEK’S PRODUCTION 
May 14. The Music Box. Palace Theatre. 


THE FIRST SIGHT OF GREECE 
By J. S. BLake-REED 


the first sight of the Greek coast may well prove 

to be the greatest of all one’s spiritual experi- 
ences. However exalted the romantic anticipations of 
the traveller, it is impossible for him to be dis- 
appointed. Study and tradition may have made almost 
a fairy-realm of the fancy rather than any real or 
earthly territory of this ancient land, yet the sight of 
its towering coast-line, seen some grey morning across 
an expanse of tumbled waters, will bring no shock of 
disillusion. The traveller will not turn away with a 
murmured regret that this is not the Greece of which 
he dreamed. Rather there will move through his mind 
a sense of amazed but familiar recognition. 


F ROM whatever direction the approach is made, 
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Is that the face that launched a thousand ships, 

And burned the topless towers of Ilium? 
Doubtless the elements that go to form this mood are 
capable of analysis. They are in a measure purely phy- 
sical and spring from the mere geographical conforma- 
tion of the land. All Greece is but the top of one huge 
submerged mountain, whose sides are buried fathoms 
beneath the waters of Deucalion’s flood—the Mediter- 
ranean. The precipitous slopes are steep-to and a ship 
can sail in deep water close in to shore. Cruising 
among the capes and headlands of this land and its 
surrounding islands, the sailor deserts the free courses 
of scientific navigation. The ship picks her way from 
point to point, follows in the furrows of the triremes 
and, like them, sails for Malea or Sunium, Aegina or 
Cythera, in place of points of the compass and degrees 
of latitude. The chart is the map of human memories. 
The craft and mystery of this navigation are based not 
on mathematics but on history. 

The smallness of the country is reflected in its 
history. As its physical distances were measured in 
furlongs instead of miles, so were the epochs of Greece 
decades in place of centuries. Its short history is a 
miniature of the whole story of the western world. 
Even the great death-struggle of Europe finds its 
epitome in the Peloponnesian War and the characters 
of Thucydides’ history have lived again, on larger lines, 
in our own day. Yet memories so great and universal 
are here compressed into such narrow room that it is 
impossible to light on a landfall or a single point of 
coast that is not a hinge in the world’s history. Each 
headland has its story, and for richness of suggestion 
it must be hard to prefer one approach to another. 
There can be no one of us but must experience in 
nearing Greece the same feeling as must wake in the 
reverent American on his first sight of the English 
coast. It is a home-coming. This is the real cradle of 
our western spirit; its story is ours. Salamis is as 
integral an event of our English history as Trafalgar 
itself. In sailing round the Peloponnese we can see 
more of the real world of history than if we pere- 
grinated Europe. A day’s voyage from point to point 
along this coast takes the traveller through the 
panoramic story of centuries. The informed voyager 
must gaze on it with such eyes as those wherewith the 
earliest Crusaders looked on the Holy City. 

Seen from the sea, moreover, the land cannot have 
greatly changed. Inland, its forests have been felled 
and earthquakes may have diverted or dried its scanty 
river-beds and buried its shrines beneath the debris of 
mountains. Delphi itself has been swept bodily into 
the great chasm below its twin peaks. But the sea 
has been good to Greece as of old and the heavy 
Turkish hand, more idly neglectful than wilfully 
destructive, can in any case have done nothing to alter 
the scenes of those great memories that cling round 
the sheer peaks and headlands of this impressive coast- 
line. Rounding Maleo, the traveller must gaze on the 
same scene and encounter the same gales as drove 
Odysseus from his cautious coastwise voyage to un- 
known and fabled seas and, pitching northward to 
Pirzeus, though the sun no longer flashes on Posei- 
don’s marble temple on Sunium or the golden head of 
Athena’s spear, the bold contours of Salamis strike the 
eye with the same curves and jagged peaks as when 
Xerxes gazed on them over the tangled masts of his 
beaten Armada. 

Though every line of approach is memorable, per- 
haps that traveller is most fortunate who comes to 
Greece, as do most Englishmen, by way of the 
Adriatic. For him historic memories unfold along his 
course in more ordered series and with an impression 
increasingly ecstatic. First comes the lovely Strait of 
Corfu, its blue waters washing a coast so near to fairy- 
land in its beauty that fancy will not quarrel with the 
tradition which here placed the fabled realm of the 
Phaeacians and the rich gardens of Alcinous. Sheltered 
under the coastline is the tiny, cypress-covered islet of 


Pontokonisi. The traveller’s mood eagerly accepts the 
legend that it is the ship which bore Odysseus to his 
home in Ithaca, and was changed into an island on its 
return by the fury of Poseidon. Hard by, a small 
streamlet still flows through a wooded glade to the 
sea and by its banks Odysseus met Nausicaa, playing 
at ball with her maidens. Travelling onward, over 
waters which saw Antony’s flight from Actium, the 
voyager will behold Leucas rising from the sea and 
pass close inshore beside the tall white rock whence 
Sappho leaped to death. Still sailing southward, the 
ship enters the narrow channel between Ithaca and 
Cephalonia. Here, ‘‘ in the channel between Ithaca 
and rocky Samos,”’ is the island of Asteris, where 
Penelope’s suitors planned their frustrated ambuscade 
for Telemachus. 

With earliest dawn the summit of Parnassus towers 
distant on the port hand and with returning daylight 
the ship rocks in the narrowing waters at the mouth of 
the Corinth Canal. Creeping with slowed engines 
through this narrow gorge, the vessel’s head held 
straight by a busy tug, and sheer, machine-scored cliffs 
cutting off all prospect save a narrow ribbon of blue 
sky, the traveller is born into a new world. The 
modern canal, attempted in vain in antiquity, has at 
last supplanted the ‘‘ dioklos” by which ancient ships 
were dragged across the Isthmus, linking east and 
west to make wealth for Corinth, sitting at the gate of 
custom between her double seas. Through the widen- 
ing oblong of light, four miles distant from the 
entrance of the canal, the traveller emerges into the 
classical world, the world of the Peloponnesian War, 
unchanged in appearance as in memories. Behind him 
is the rocky peak of Acro-Corinth, to port the ruins of 
Megara, to starboard the pointed mountains of 
Aegina. Gazing on the bold, menacing heights of that 
blue-tinted island, the student of history can realize 
something of the furious hatred of Athens for this con- 
spicuous, self-assertive land, lying right across her 
path to the open sea, an old commercial rival in enemy 
hands. He can understand how, in the mere view of 
those flauntingly defiant peaks, by far the most con- 
spicuous feature of the seascape, the very sight com- 
bined with sentiment to endow the hostile territory 
with that bitter title, ‘‘ the eyesore of Athens.’’ Right 
ahead is the barren shore of Salamis and, dimly seen 
beyond it, the jutting headland of Sunium. The 
traveller gazes on the same scene which, displayed to 
the eyes of the Roman jurist, Sulpicius Rufus, as he 
sailed the transverse way from Aegina to Megara, in- 
spired one of the most memorable and pathetic pass- 
ages of Latin literature, the great lawyer’s letter of 
condolence to Cicero on the death of his Tullia. ‘‘! 
will recount to you an experience which brought me 
great consolation. Perhaps it may lessen your own 
grief. On my way home from Asia, sailing from’ 
Aegina to Megara, I began to look at the surrounding 
shores. Behind me was Aegina, in front Megara, 
Pirzeus to starboard, Corinth to port. All these towns 
of old were rich and prosperous. They lie before our 
eyes to-day in humiliation and ruin. The question 
came into my mind, ‘ Fated, as we are, to but a short 
span of life, can we poor human creatures complain if 
one of our number is killed or dies, when in one and 
the same spot our eyes may behold the mortal relics of 
so many whole cities? Humble your spirit, Servius, 
and remember you were born a man.’ ”’ 

Through these ‘‘ sepulchres of cities ’’ which the 
Roman saw in his own age, the traveller must perforce 
sail on his modern journey to Greece. Long before his 
enthusiasm is damped by the dirt and bustle of modern 
Pirzus, to be revived again as he enters Athens be- 
tween the glorious marbles of the Parthenon and the 
stark columns of Zeus Olympius, he may question 
whether he has not drunk his deepest and most memor- 
able draught of the spirit of Greece in his coastwise 
voyage, before ever he set a wandering foot on the 
fabled shore. 
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AN AUDIENCE WITH PIUS XI 


(FRom A CORRESPONDENT) 


audiences this spring. During the latter part of 

Lent he received two or three hundred people 
almost daily, and the black veils of those who were 
combining a visit to *“‘ Sua Santita ’’ with one to the 
Vatican art treasures were no unusual sight in the 
galleries. Rome has suffered terribly at the hands of 
material modernizers. Large wide thoroughfares have 
thrust their way through her narrow streets and pic- 
turesque old piazzas, electric trams offensive to eye 
and ear form an almost continuous procession through 
the main highways ; but as the great bronze doors in the 
corner of the Piazza S. Pietro clang behind you they 
shut out the noisy modern world and you feel with 
relief that you have stepped into a past century. The 
illusion is completed by the group of Swiss guards who 
are lounging at the entrance to the corridor, for their 
gaudy uniforms, a medley of orange red and purple 
stripes, were designed by Michelangelo and form a 
refreshing incident of colour contrasted with the black 
clothes worn by the visitors. 

Our way lies across the courtyard of S. Damaso and up 
many a flight of wide, handsome marble stairs between 
pink stucco walls, till at length the great ante-chamber 
is reached. Here ushers clad in red brocade with short 
jackets, made tabard fashion, receive those who have 
been honoured with invitations and sort them into two 
or three rooms. That in which we find ourselves is 
large, square and of great height; the walls are hung 
with tapestry, neither ancient nor beautiful, and the 
light is dim, as loose blinds hang before the windows. 
We stand in a close ring all round the walls, and the 
ushers have some difficulty in compressing the circle 
to make room for late arrivals. Everyone is 
expectant, and some nerves are evidently highly 
strained, for when a clock on a marble console gives a 
long curious whirr before striking one, someone utters 
a faint scream. The Pope is very punctual: hardly has 
the clock ceased striking when a little stir is heard in 
the adjoining room. Two ushers come in and sign to 
all to kneel, then, preceded by two officers in uniform 
and two ecclesiastics in purple, His Holiness enters, 
clad in a white cloth habit and skull cap and a hand- 
some silk sash on which hangs his jewelled cross. 
Without delay he begins making his tour of the circle, 
holding the ring on his finger to each to kiss. Some 
of the number are introduced to him specially, and to 
them he addresses a few words. Before leaving he 
stands near the door and gives his blessing, then he 
is gone; but we have another glimpse of him, as he has 
to traverse our room on his way back to his own 
apartments. One looks at the faces round the room 
and tries to gauge their expressions. Some appear 
quite unmoved, but the sound of a sob is audible and 
others show traces of great emotion. Two young 
Franciscans gaze upwards, lost to the outside world. 

And what of His Holiness? Short and fat, he has no 
dignity of figure, but the face, which is very interesting, 
more than atones for that. Shrewd and acutely intelli- 
gent, this is no mere ecclesiastic dead to the outside 
world, but a living statesman. Many think that he stands 
at the parting of the ways and that before him lies a 
great choice. He can go on in the old rut which the 
Papacy has followed for fifty years, though the figure 
of the ‘‘ prisoner of the Vatican ’’ no longer commands 
either pity or respect except in quarters where they 
are of no use. On the other hand he can, without, as 
it would seem, sacrificing anything essential and pos- 
sibly gaining much, take some notice of the great 
changes that are happening a mile or so away. The 
Quirinal is said to be ready to step forward and hold 
out a hand were it assured that its advances would be 
well received. The author of the bloodless revolution 
would, it is thought, welcome recognition from the 
Church. 

Things have moved fast in Italy of late; more has 


T Pope has given an ‘unusually large number of 


been achieved in the last year than in a score 
previously, but the gains must be assured and made 
good before the next step. Pius XI will be unlikely to 
make any sudden alteration of policy, though that he 
will do so eventually is the devout aspiration of many. 


A Woman's Causerie 
ROME 


E are inclined to accept, without a thought of 

the great sacrifice of personal liberty, every 

duty performed by our King and Queen. But 
this journey to Rome must wake in the least imagina- 
tive of us a flicker of sympathy. For though it would 
not be human if our rulers were untouched by the 
heartfelt welcome of the Roman people, it must be 
impossible for them not to wish to know Rome without 
the formal ceremony that must be part of their every 
movement. 

* * 

Rome may have become since the war but a smaller 
Paris; it may look new; it may be filled with an unat- 
tractive cosmopolitan crowd; it may have a hundred 
faults, but it is Rome, and it will take more than human 
vulgarity to spoil the mystery of the most wonderful 
city in the world Above the blatant and the new—not 
always as aggressive and as ugly as grumblers lead us 
to believe—there is the spirit that for centuries has 
made it the City of the Soul for innumerable hordes of 
men and that alone gives to it a charm for which all 
words are useless. To love Rome truly we must love 
it all, from the new fountain near the station, almost 
the first object on which our avid eyes can rest when we 
arrive, to the Greek relief on the tomb in a chapel of 
the church of Santa Maria Sopra Minerva. 

* * 


But, loving Rome, how we must long to be allowed 
to see her quietly, leisurely, and by ourselves. It can 
be only a bitter pleasure to walk through the Palatine 
and not to be able to stop there, from morning until 
dusk, dreaming among the flowers that grow on the 
house tops of the Czesars. Who could attempt to 
know the smaller churches, with their wealth of treasure, 
who had not infront of him silence, solitude, and time? 
To pass by the well-known sights is impossible, indeed 
it would be only those who live by a forced paradox 
who could wish to learn Rome upwards, from the 
smallest of the hidden treasures to the ancient monu- 
ments; but having known Rome well, how often it is 
the least-known church and the unvisited ruin that 
comes back to our recollection, or perhaps a little 
street with a trickling fountain. 

* * * 


The passing visitor of May cannot hope to look at 
the dome-crowned city through long summer days 
from the heights of Palestrina, or Tivoli, or from the 
Alban hills where Rome in a golden mist rivals the 
flickering waters of the sea. WHadrian’s villa, too, is 
not to be passed by in a scented hour of spring. On 
early August mornings, before the curious but indif- 
ferent sightseer has broken the silent bubble of beauty, 
little fauns dance on the dew-wet grass, and statues 
brought centuries ago from the East come to life to 
gaze at the wonder of a new day. 

* * 


A motor car may pass over the stones of the Appian 
Way, and those in it may stare with surprise at the 
narrow road and the tombs on either side; but at 
night, when there all is silent and the houses of the town 
are filled with the chattering people, a secret is told to 
the silent watcher hidden from the moon in the shadow 
of a tomb, the secret that Rome shares only with the 
solitary and the exile. And are not all those—living 
and dead—who have once lived among her ruins, and 
who have looked from her terraces upon Soracte, 
exiles, when away from the sight of the hills that guard 
the Beloved City? 
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Letters to the Editor 


‘| The Editor of the Sarurpay Revirw welcomes the free expres- 
sion in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of public 
interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for the 
opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

‘| Letters which are of reasonable brevity and are signed with the 
writer’s name are more likely to be published than long and 
anonymous communications. 

| Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


CONSERVATISM AND THE PEOPLE 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 


SIR,—Lord Birkenhead, in advocating the necessity 
for Conservatism to bring its gospel home to the people 
as a living and practical reality, is on much safer 
ground than he stood upon last November when his 
excursions into various constituencies on behalf of 
National Liberal candidates led him into an absolute 
quagmire of inconsistency and folly. 

Truth to tell, Lord Birkenhead made one of the 
great, perhaps the greatest, mistakes of his life when 
he set about advocating Coalitionism as the only speci- 
fic against Socialism. And the mistake was more 
serious by reason of his failure to give to the Socialist 
Party its proper title. Why is it that men professing 
the political sagacity of Lord Birkenhead persist in 
applying the description ‘‘ Labour Party’’ to the group 
which follows (with a good deal of individual restive- 
ness and insubordination) the leadership of Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald? It is notosious that immense harm has 
been and is being done to the Conservative cause by 
references to ‘‘ Labour ’’ which may be appropriate to 
describe Communism or Bolshevism, but are wholly un- 
just to Labour as such, and only cause a feeling of 
resentment in the hearts of labouring men and women 
who have no sympathy with revolutionary propaganda 
and only need leadership and instruction to be brought 
to declare themselves openly for Conservatism. 

lf the Conservative Party is to bring its gospel home 
to the people the first essential is that it shall secure a 
hearing. To effect that there must be an end once and 
for all to the incredibly stupid habit, associated in the 
public mind mainly with the speeches of Lord Birken- 
head, of inquiring ‘‘ Is Labour Fit to Govern?” and 
of imploring the country to ‘‘ Keep Labour Out.” 
Lord Beaconsfield’s expressed belief in the inherent 
Conservatism of the English working classes should 
be proclaimed and emphasijzed upon every possible 
occasion. It is half the battle to make common interest 
and purpose with the man whose help is sought. 
Claim the Conservative-minded working-man as a 
brother-in-arms and he will be the most loyal and en- 
thusiastic of all adherents to the cause of steady con- 
stitutional progress. But do not forget that as a 
working-man he is a member of the Great Army of 
Toil; and that to use the phrase ‘‘ Keep Socialism 
Out ’’ were far wiser than ‘‘ Keep Labour Out.’’ 
Contrast Conservatism with Socialism—not with 
‘* Labour,’’ and you create a line of cleavage at once 
between the constitutionalist and the revolutionary. 

Lord Birkenhead recently indicated that he knew of 
first-class brains being available somewhere for the 
service of the constitutional cause. That this wealth 
of political intelligence is not wholly concealed in the 
anatomy of men of fame and fortune was abundantly 
proved but a few days ago when 4oo delegates from 
all over the country, representing the Young Guard of 
the Tory Party, met in conference at the Connaught 
Rooms, London, and passed unanimously the following 
among other resolutions: 

That in the opinion of the Junior Imperial League the 
name ‘** Labour ’”’ Party ought no longer to be used by Conser- 
vatives when speaking of the Socialist Party. 

I venture to say that the adoption of this admirable 
and business-like suggestion by the Conservative Party 
would produce immediate and encouraging results. 

I am, etc., 
Harborne, Birmingham Wm. MARSHALL FREEMAN 
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THE REMEDY FOR UNEMPLOYMENT 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Revirw 


SIR,—When I first read Mr. James A, Randall’s 
interesting letter, | thought he had perhaps suggested 
an expedient which might be put into operation as a 
temporary measure for dealing with the above matter 
On further consideration, however, I see that it y 
volves the question whether the nation needs more cyr. 
rency, and if so, how much more. If the reply is that 
more is needed, the suggestion is sound that the 
Government should put fresh currency into circulation 
by financing housing enterprise. In such a case, how. 
ever, there would be no need for the creation of 
‘* Rentes,’’ as currency tokens are merely needed as 
‘tokens ’’ for the purpose of facilitating exchanges 
and it has already been demonstrated that belief in the 
stability of the national institutions ensures that once 
declared ‘‘ legal tender,’’ Treasury Notes pass current 
without any question in the minds of the people as to 
what there is behind them. On the other hand, if there 
is already enough currency for the economic needs of the 
nation, the creation of any further amount would drive 
up prices, and however sound the object on which it 
were expended, the remedy would almost certainly in 
the end prove to be worse than the disease. 

Mr. Randall’s suggestion for the opening up of the 
land with ‘‘ free ’’ access on payment of a market rent 
is, however, a right one, and should be followed up. 
What hinders this at present is the instability in the 
purchasing power of the money in which the rent is 
payable. I know of several houses in Kent with two 
acres of land attached to each, let in 1910 on lease for 
10,000 years at 7s. per week rent, the tenants having 
the right to sublet if they wish to, at whatever rents 
they can obtain. Let your readers consider what the 
purchasing power of the 7s. has been week by week 
since, and what it is to-day, and they will understand 
why landlords generally cannot be expected to give 
such terms to tenants, and why tenants could not safely 
accept such terms even if offered, unless they had the 
right of surrender in the event of the purchasing power 
of money rising, which would imply falling prices. 

Mr. Sparrow’s letter in your same issue brings home 
this danger of falling prices very clearly, but he, too, 
does not see what the true remedy is. The late Di. 
Ellis Powell came very near to this when lecturing 
before the Leeds Institute of Bankers in April, 1920, 
He stated : 

What was wanted was some means of establishing equilibrium 
in the price over time and space of that commodity (whatever 
it might be) which was the most vital to human existence. 
Stabilization of all commodity prices was impossible, since 
they must fluctuate in relation to one another, but the stabiliza- 
tion of one, and that the most important, in terms of currency, 
was probably attainable. If the volume of currency were so 
adjusted as to maintain wheat at a certain price per quarter 
an inestimable factor of steadiness would be introduced into 
all business affairs. If the price of wheat went down it would 
be obvious that more currency was required. If wheat went up 
it would be equally clear that there was over-issue. Put the 
management of the volume of currency in the hands of a com- 
mittee of trusted bankers and business experts, free of all 
political influences, like the judges. Let it be adjusted on the 
index-number principle to the price of wheat and you would 
attain stability of value in the commodity which was most vital 
to human existence. There would be a stabilized return, over 
any period of time, in the dominant food value, and that would 
tend to steady all other commodities as far as steadiness was 
feasible amid the ebb and flow of economic evolution. 

I hope Mr. Sparrow will see that with stability in the 
wheat price, and therefore in general food prices, 
achieved, the speeding of the plough would be obtained 
without violating strict economics by bonus or subsidy, 
and I think Mr. Randall will realize that prosperous 
agriculture at home would speedily set the wheels of 
industry revolving at ever-increasing speed. 

The nation could also then require that if land- 
owners let their land, they would have to grant the 
fixity of tenure and of rent which I have indicated. 
This would provide wage-earners with an alternative 
to working for wages by ‘‘ opening up the land, with 
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‘free’ access on payment of a market rent,’’ as Mr. 
dall desires, and would be the crowning act of 
Social Reform, because it wotld confer on them their 
true economic freedom. 
I am, etc., 
Mark B. F. Major 
Upper Thames Street, E.C.4 


THE BROADCASTING OF DIRT 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REvIEW 


SIR,—Y our criticism of the speeches in the House of 
Lords’ debate on this subject has the distinct merit, if 
] may say so, of attempting a constructive suggestion. 
You would not only be performing a public service, but 
ou would also be rendering private aid to the re- 
formers, if you would carry the matter further, applying 
our experience of the Press and enlisting, possibly, 
the aid of your readers, to put into practical shape the 
suggestion you have made or any other suggestion 
which may occur to you. 

Lord Balfour of Burleigh did not raise the question 
without a previous and profound investigation of his 
case and the manifold ‘‘ authorities ’’ bearing upon jt. 
Very many times it has been canvassed by the judges; 
particularly it was the object of a lengthy hearing and 
judgment by the Royal Commission on Divorce. In 
the voluminous evidence taken, and the lengthy con- 
clusions stated by that body, so many remedies were 
suggested and so many criticisms of them expressed, 


that he considered it inept, or at any rate premature, - 


to limit the discussion which he was promoting to the 
consideration of any particular remedy of his personal 
choice or invention. 

The Press, though it has shown in very many quar- 
ters an admirable enthusiasm for reform, has appar- 
ently found itself, as a body, unable to recommend a 
specific method of prohibition or to agree upon a volun- 
tary movement of self-restraint. While any number of 
able lawyers are ready to assist in the drafting and 
the promotion of legislation, there is wanting the prac- 
tical scheme for it: and this, it seems, can only come 
from men with technical experience of the workings of 
the Press and of the methods (and probably limitations) 
of handling the new reading public. Whatever journal 
first examines and solves the very complex and delicate 
problem of control in this matter will have achieved an 
invaluable result. It is difficult to name one better 
qualified and situated to make the attempt than the 
SATURDAY REVIEW. 

You may assume that I do not venture to write this 
without having been intimately connected with the de- 
bate to which you refer. You may further take it that 
anyone bearing credentials from your office will readily 
be put in possession of all the available data on apply- 
ing to me. 

I am, etc., 
The Temple, London xX 


WHISKEY AND SALT WATER 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—Respecting the article ‘ Whiskey and Salt 
Water’ in the last issue of the Saturpay Review, I 
submit the difficulty could be met by a U.S. official 
boarding vessels at the three-mile limit off the 
American Coast, seeing that all liquor is under lock 
and key, and sealing it with the official seal—which 
would not be broken until the vessel outward bound 
rey the three-mile limit and discharged the U.S. 

ial. 

The officers of every ship visiting the U.S. should be 
bound to offer all reasonable assistance, by direction 
of their own Government, and subject to penalties if 
they broke the rules agreed on by their Government 
and that of the U.S. 

I am, etc., 
W. H. B. Granam 

14 Bramham Gardens, S.W.5 (Admiral ret.) 


THE FIGHT ABOUT THE PRAYER BOOK 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—It is difficult to take Mr. Hodsen’s letter 
seriously. He concludes with the question: ‘‘ Would 
anything very dreadful happen if we [Anglo-Catholics] 
did dominate the Church of England, and undo the 
work of the Reformation, and restore High Mass as 
the norm of Christian worship?” May I answer that 
if these things happened, in the judgment of many the 
historic character of the Church of England would be 
utterly destroyed, religious liberty would be at an end, 
and England would fall back in all that makes for true 
progress. Nothing worse could happen to our country 
than the undoing of the Reformation, The levity of 
thought revealed by Mr. Hodson’s question is amazing, 
but it is almost impossible to think he is doing any- 
thing else but poking fun at his more thoughtful fellow- 
Churchmen. We allow him his joke though we may 
doubt his taste. 

But I would add a word or two on Mr. Hodson’s 
claim that modern Anglo-Catholicism is but carrying 
on the movement begun by Keble’s Assize Sermon at 
Oxford in 1833. This is certainly not true with regard 
to its theology. Keble edited Hooker’s ‘‘ Ecclesias- 
tical Polity,’ hoping to direct attention ‘‘ to the primi- 
tive, apostolical Church, as the ark of refuge divinely 
provided for the faithful.’’ Dean Church, the noblest 
of all the Tractarians, re-edited this work, and Bishop 
Francis Paget later on again re-edited jt. Obviously 
these three leaders of the Oxford Movement desired its 
supporters to follow the guidance of the greatest of all 
Anglican theologians. They did not attribute infalli- 
bility to Hooker, and here and thete they differed from 
him, but he was their master. Anglo-Catholics, how- 
ever, reject Hooker’s doctrine of the Eucharist, though 
many older High Churchmen have declared that it 
admirably expresses what the Church of England 
teaches in its formularies, nor are they content with 
his conception of its discipline and of its relation to 
other reformed Churches. In doctrine and ceremonial 
the Anglo-Catholics have clearly broken away from the 
earlier Tractarians. Mr. Hodson really confesses, 
though perhaps unconsciously, that the position he 
advocates must undermine the Church of England. 
‘* Newman’s ‘ Tract go,’ ’’ he writes, ‘‘ is as frankly 
pro-Roman as the most advanced utterances of the last 
Anglo-Catholic Congress.”’ ‘ Tract go,’ in its attempt 
to show that the Roman doctrine of purgatory, par- 
dons, images and the mass were not condemned by the 
Thirty-Nine Articles, is the acme of interpretative in- 
genuity, and its author’s sincerity was preserved only 
by his becoming a Roman Catholic, The logic of facts 
still remains. It is easy to suppose that those who 
endorse Cardinal Newman’s methods of interpretation 
may also follow his example. 

I am, etc., 
London An EXAMINING CHAPLAIN 


To the Editor of the SaturDay REVIEW 


SIR,—I venture to stick to my opinion that the 
Prayer Book was largely ‘‘ scrapped ’’ during the war, 
and this by authority. Matins and Evensong were 
ruthlessly mangled for parade purposes. Wafer bread 
was used. Reservation for the sick was allowed. So 
were prayers for the dead. The burial service was 
altered not only for brevity’s sawe. (One general, if 
he had had his way, would have reduced it to a single 
formula, ‘‘ Here lies a right gallant fellow.’’) There 
was a new Lectionary, a new Psalter, and many new 
prayers. Of course at extra services there were even 
greater changes, such as the use of extempore prayer 
and discussions after the sermon. Now these are 
some of the very things which the revisers, having had 
the experience of the war, want to perpetuate, because 
they know that the people in our parishes are the same 
people whom they met and had to cater for in the war. 

It is noteworthy that the keenest revisionists are the 
padres from all schools of thought, Anglo-Catholic, 
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Evangelical and Moderate. The conservatives are 
mostly old clergy and laymen who were not themselves 
witnesses of the breakdown of uniformity in the war. 
it was not only in the matter of worship but in our 
whole presentment of religion that, speaking for my- 
self, my eyes were opened during the war. The Church 
had been ** caught napping,” but it awoke to reality, 
and it is ‘simply cruel to try to dope us again into 
apathy in order to satisfy a few antiquarians. 
1 am, etc., 
James ADDERLEY 
St. Paul’s Rectory, Covent Garden, W.C, 


To the Editor of the Sarurvay Review 

SIR,—Mr. Laurence W. Hodson says: ‘“ And 
would anything very dreadful happen if we [Anglo- 
Catholics | did dominate the Church of England . . .?” 
Yes. It would mean not merely re-union with Rome— 
a quite desirable thing—but re-subordination to Rome; 
and there is enough history in the blood of England to 
resent this ‘to the death—and even enough to veto any 
Catholicized alternative Prayer Book which the 
National Assembly may send up to Parliament, if that 
Prayer Book were scented to be the first step in the 
creation of that dominance, ; 

I am, etc., 
A CaTHOLic ANGLICAN 


‘TO THE UNKNOWN BRITISH SOLDIER IN 
FRANCE’ 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Revizew 


SIR,—May | ask your indulgence to broach a matter 
of considerable importance concerning a principle of 
art arising from the discussions on Sir William 
Orpen’s painting, ‘ To the Unknown British Soldier in 
France’? Sir William Orpen has, as | understand it, 
touched with a note of tragedy on the manner in which 
the noble efforts of our fighting men have been ren- 
dered aimost ineffectual by the work of statesmen. I! 
conceive this, not because it thus appeals to me, but 
because | feel bound for self-satistaction to give it 
some logical explanation. Why, then, does it not appeal 
to me and to others with the eloquence of an artis- 
tically wrought tragedy? I think the answer is found 
in the reflection that a tragedy is only fully convincing, 
and will only make a deep and lasting impression, when 
we become aware of a beautiful form. Can we think 
of a tragedy in literature or art of permanent value 
that has not such form? These soldiers of Sir William 
Orpen are hardly beautiful; in fact, they are grotesque 
and even somewhat distasteful. It has been pointed 
out that this picture is satire, and | might be told that 
a beautilul form is not requisite for satire, being re- 
ferred thereby to Hogarth. 1 think, however, that the 
history of art will indicate that painting is not the 
medium for satire, and that Hogarth is of value to us 
to-day not because he did something in pictorial art 
that Fielding did so much better in literature, but 
because he could puint and design well. His master- 
piece, Scene I] of the ‘ Marriage 4 la Mode ’ series, is 
more a masterpiece of painting than of satire. It 
should be borne in mind that Hogarth, however coarse 
some of his work appears to us, was always human, 
and was guided by truth. 

Mr. Frank Rutter, in his praise of Sir William 
Orpen's picture, compares the feelings that probably 
prompted it to the feelings that prompted Botticelli’s 
‘Calumny of Apelles,’ and Michelangelo's ‘ Piéta,’ 
creations born of a burning sense of the injustice 
done to Savonarola. ‘* The Adoration of the Shep- 
herds,’ in the National Gallery, with its intense reli- 
gious fervour, is perhaps more expressive of this feel- 
ing in Botticelli. Be that as it may, the matter at 
issue is that in these three pictures there is an essential 
difference from Sir William Orpen’s work. There is 
a striving for beautiful conception revealed in all. The 
‘ Calumny * fails perhaps because Botticelli’s love of 
shythmical line has produced a too severe schematic 
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But observe there j 
Many painters of the pe 
Renaissance attempted to depict the tragedy of one of 


subservience of natural form. 
aim at the grotesque. 


the greatest crimes of history. Those that show 
Christ on the cross with the divine fortitude of martyr. 
dom, that direct our thoughts to the nobleness of this 
man, move us far more deeply than those that repel us 
with the agony of the tortured body. The Most 
poignant picture of the martyrdom of St. Sebastian 
ever painted is that by Giovanni Bazzi in the Ufiizi, 
because it is undoubtedly the most beautiful. Traged 

when mingled with beauty, is engraven indelibly on the 
mind, for tragedy we can bear—even, in some moods 
welcome—when it brings us beauty, for it reveals more 
strongly than aught else the noble traits of human 
character. But let tragedy be accompanied by the 
grotesque or ugly, and we wish to banish it for ever. 
And so we would, | think, thank Sir William Orpen 
more if he had expressed his bitterness in a noble and 
beautiful form. 


South Norwood 


POOR ENGLAND! 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 

SIR,—The enclosed American comment on the 
British habit of deserting her allies and ignoring 
treaties is significant of the end of English smugness 
in ‘* putting things over’’ on the rest of the world, 
Since Lloyd George’s day no sensible man, anywhere, 
has put the slightest credence in England's word, 
Before that era, so recent, she was ‘* suspected”; 
now she has been indicted, tried, convicted and con- 
demned. Posing as a democracy, she will not allow 
her neighbour, Ireland, to establish a real Democracy 
—a Republic. Posing as horrified at the Soviet’s 
execution of the Rev. Butehkavich, she hanged, not 
so long ago, several young Irishmen for the same 
so-called crime—treason. Posing as objecting to a 
division of Germany lest it mean a later Alsace-Lor. 
raine and another war, she—England the carrion crow 
—split Ireland. She—England the decadent—has a 
fellow over here named Cecil, trying to induce us to 
enter the League of Cutpurses. This is the same 
flannel-mouthed boob who made such dire threats 
against the Irish people during their immortal fight for 
freedom. Added to hypocrisy is stupidity, due toa 
aaturally low mentality of the British, notably among 
workmen and peasants. This, it is said, accounts for 
their persistent belief that we can be induced to re 
enter Europe. They have never heard that we rejected 
this policy, in 1920, by a majority of 7,000,000. The 
salvation of this unfortunate race lies in real education 
and equal opportunity; a sweeping away of caste (as 
bad as India); the teaching that honesty is national as 
well as individual; the establishment of a republic. 

Such appear to be the views of many people in this 
great country about the English. Your fleet 
is worthless; the French have you hamstrung in the 
air. She will yet conquer your country and make cap- 
tives of you. Then you will taste of Ireland’s bitter- 
ness for over 700 years. Amen. 

A recent declaration by England that she wanted no 
more war, and would only fight if her liberty were 
imperilled, made the rest of the world titter. ‘‘ So,” 
it giggled, ‘‘ she values ‘ liberty’; not in Ireland, 
Egypt or India !”’ 

Another phase of national blindness and dishonesty. 
What do the English people know about liberty; with 
all the aristocratic idlers living on them and demanding 
their obedience? Poor England! Bankrupt England! 
Bloody England! Dismembered Empire ! 

I am, etc., 

Natchez, Missouri J. P. McGee 

[As natives of the bankrupt and decadent carrion 
crow, we are glad to give publicity to this expression 
of statesmanlike thought from the land of Prohibition, 
and hope that our correspondent now feels better.— 
Ep. S.R.] 


I am, ete., 
ARNOLD Whuitticx 
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Reviews 
THE RUSSIAN TRAGEDY 


An Ambassador’s Memoirs. By Maurice 
Paléologue. Translated by F. A. Holt. 
Vol, 1 (July, 1914—June 2, 1915). Hutchin- 
son. 18s. net. 


ERE is a book remarkable alike in theme and 
art. M. Paléologue, last French Ambassador to 
the Russian Court, has given us ere now his credentials 
as a man of letters, but his high opportunity was yet to 
come. A national tragedy of the grimmest kind unrolls 
itself before us. The interest is of continuously in- 
creasing intensity. We are under the spell, thrilling 
with alternate hopes and fears, unable not to press 
onward from the initial situation of sunny confidence 
jnto the ever deepening gloom. The diary form 
permits the touch upon touch of accumulating impres- 
sion. M. Paléologue is noting down the conversations 
he holds with Russians of all ranks, and whatsoever 
in the way of fact and reflection may serve to clarify 
from day to day his vision of circumstance. There is 
variety, contrast, sure veracity. The men and women 
who pass or make repeated entrance are vivid and 
unmistakable. The background asserts itself in the 
less tense moments, and altogether it is as if one 
caught the very music and rhythm of the tragic process. 
In the ‘ Numantia ’ of Cervantes, the people them- 
selves from high to low and lowest, are the tragic prota- 
gonists. Instead of Numantia, a city-State of antiquity, 
imagine All the Russias, being what they are, and, as 
the adage runs, having the government they deserve. 
Here is an autocracy beyond the handling of genius, a 
geographical anachronism and impossibility. And as 
Tsar we have one who is fit at best for private quiet. 
At the outset of the war he is hailed as God’s vice- 
gerent and absolute master of men’s bodies and souls. 
But, in fact, like other autocrats, he is blind, misin- 
formed, well nigh powerless; and a fatalist, mystically 
resigned in advance. ‘‘ I’ve no luck at all... . And 
anyhow the human will is impotent.’’ The Empress— 
“poor woman,”’ as she is straightway styled—is 
neurotic, bearing with her an atmosphere of unrest 
and worry. Always ailing, a prey to fright and fore- 
boding, she controls the Tsar, who controls nothing. 
For sole confidante she has her Anna Vyrvbova, 
equally insignificant and devoted; and the three are 
pathetic puppets swayed by an unspeakable Rasputin, 
as earlier by a charlatan, Philippe of Lyons. They have 
their sense of a mysterious curse upon their house, and 
of the hostile and false legend that they are sold to 
Germany. The bureaucracy grudge the political 
reforms conceded, and in tortuous fashion block or 
withdraw them. Reactionaries for no small part, and 
desirous of reconciliation with Kaiserism, these 
Tchinovniks, combining the methods of Tartar and 
Prussian despotism, pass from disaster to disaster of 
whole incompetence. ‘‘ It’s very high up to God! ”’ 
sighs the simple Russian; ‘‘ it’s a very long way to the 
Tsar!’’ Indeed, the people at large are childish and 
emotional, lacking all political sense, swept by every 
gust of hopeful or despairing rumour. Already in the 
early months the issue is almost inevitable. By June, 
1915, ‘‘ the most important metallurgist and financier 
of Russia ’’ can predict that which has happened, and 
in the order of its happening. 

At bottom, it is the tragedy of the Russian character 
that we contemplate in this diary. And this character 
is beyond summary definition. Only by way of heaped 
antitheses can it be approached. It is truth and 
paradox to say that the Russian novels offer an endless 
analysis, but also require your previous synthesis if 
they are to be understood. M. Paléologue of necessity 
8 constantly engaged in pondering the problem. No 
sooner do you admire than you are constrained to 
depreciate. Eastern and Western characteristics 


jumble together. Action is paralysed in advance by 
resignation to an expected worst. As Tchekov 
says, the Russian feels guilty, whatever he has 
done or left undone. And, as Tchekov also asks, 
‘*Why do we tire so soon? . . . And when we fall, how 
is it that we never try to rise again? ’’ In Shake- 
speare, there is the group of tragic protagonists who 
sink beneath their burden of duty. The Russian nature 
is of these, and not of the heroic, the truly tragic, 
group. The Russian wages no stout fight against 
adversity, he is defeated in advance. Is it the land 
itself, with its paralysing monotony, that infects its 
children? It would almost seem so. Even the hapless 
Tsar and Tsaritsa, barely Russian and not Russian at 
all, exhibited in themselves the typical defects. And 
what of the future? In this first volume, translated 
with next to no loss of limpidity, M. Paléologue rightly 
refuses prophecy, living anxiously from day to day. 


EDWARD AND ALICE HUGHES 


My Father and I. By Alice Hughes. Butter- 
worth. 15s. net. 


HE late Edward Hughes was an extremely success- 

ful painter >f women and children. He painted 
most of the ladies and infants of the Royal Family and 
a large proportion of those of the peerage and pluto- 
cracy, English and American. His daughter followed 
on his lines for the subjects of her photographs with 
equal success. Obviously, therefore, they are quite as 
well entitled to have a book about them as the general 
run of people about whom books are written. It is 
of interest primarily, no doubt, to the friends of Miss 
Hughes and her father, and next to those who sat to 
either or both, but it is not without interest to the 
general public. There are many to whom the mere 
mention of highly-placed people and the quotation of 
graceful and agreeable things said or written by them 
are gratification enough, and many more will be 
delighted by the reproductions of the pictures of charm- 
ing women, and why should a book not be made for 
their delectation? Apart from that it has in truth 
not much to interest until towards the end, when Miss 
Hughes found herself in Berlin during the war, but as 
the narrative of the quiet lives of prosperous and non- 
Bohemian artists it is readable enough. Edward 
Hughes’s father was a painter before him and he took 
to the calling like a duck to water ; and whatever be the 
orthodox critical estimate of his work now, he was 
clearly devoted to it and lived for it. His daughter 
was summoned from school, on the death of her step- 
mother, to run his household, and continued to do so 
till his death in a relation of filial comradeship very 
pleasantly described. On his death, in 1908, she was 
too distressed to go on with her photogrephy and 
unwisely sold the goodwill of her business. Then she 
wished to start again, and, being prevented by her 
contract from setting up in most other European 
cities, betook herself to Berlin in early 1914. The 
Countess von Radolin asked her why she had gone 
there ‘‘ now,”’ pressing the question, but that, curiously 
signifieant, was the only hint given poor Miss Hughes 
of what was coming, and this hint she did not take. 
Her subsequent experiences and adventures, when the 
war came, in Berlin, and in getting out of it, though 
many similar accounts have been written, make very 
good reading: it is good to be reminded once more 
with what quiet. courage our countrywomen face a diffi- 
cult and dangerous situation. Interesting, too, is a 
letter from the same Countess von Radolin in 1920, 
about the conditions of her class in Berlin, and so is 
another letter from Russia. Of the technical side of 
her art Miss Hughes does not say much, but there is an 
informing passage on the prospects and advantages of 
photography in colour. She writes agreeably and 
modestly, sometimes with a verbal inconsequence, 
though the thought is clear, which we find attractive. 
** She had been very beautiful in her youth, but as she 
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grew older she developed a very strong sense for busi- 
ness.’’ ‘‘ She was a thoroughly dissipated woman and 
at her death all her effects were sold by her brother.’’ 
‘* My father enjoyed excellent health. During the latter 
part of his life he suffered from periodic attacks of 
asthma.’’ Such touches of the amateur are pleasant 
to a weary professional. 


FORTY CRITICAL YEARS 


History of Modern Europe, 1878-1919. By G. P. 
Gooch. Cassell. 21s. net. 


CCORDING to the historian’s line of approach 
history may be written with the emphasis placed 
on the political, economic, literary, or other aspect of 
the subject. The forty critical years covered by Dr. 
Gooch’s new work formed one of the most important 
periods, if not the most important period, in modern 
history. They began with the Congress of Berlin and 
included the Great War and the Treaty of Versailles. 
At the start, with allowance for changes in regard to 
Turkey, the political map of Europe appeared to be 
definitely coloured; at the close, the colours had run 
to such an extent that the map was altered almost 
beyond recognition. If the period saw the utmost 
development of the Balance of Power, it also saw that 
system collapse and crash down in utter ruin. It is 
from the political point of view that Dr. Gooch pre- 
sents his history. His theme is the grouping of the 
Great Powers of Europe, their relations to one another, 
and the catastrophe which ensued. He has therefore 
much to say of the sovereigns, Prime Ministers, Chan- 
cellors, Ambassadors, and other chief figures in the 
story, and in general he says it very well, with abundant 
quotation and other evidence to reinforce his state- 
ments. He gives us, in fact, a narrative that in the 
main is concerned with what may comprehensively be 
termed the diplomatic situation with its perpetual shifts 
and turns, whether swift or slow. And so he has an 
eye on every Foreign Office and Chancellery—a 
laborious but not really difficult matter because of the 
numerous autobiographical and other books that have 
been published by the principal actors in the events, 
and because of the disclosure of not a few illuminating 
secrets that ordinarily would have come to light only 
after the lapse of long years or been buried altogether. 
Probably from no other great period has the veil been 
lifted so quickly or so completely as from this, and 
Dr. Gooch profits thereby in the apparent coherence 
and solidity of this history of his, as written from this 
particular and, of course, highly important angle. 
Coherent and solid as this book seems to be, there 
is yet something superficial about it; the facade is 
impressive, but the edifice is incomplete. Naturally 
enough, it was impossible to crowd into a single volume 
every point of view of so vast a subject, or even several 
points of view, but it must be said that Dr. Gooch has 
hardly done full justice to the point of view he has 
adopted, for he has not sufficiently brought out the 
reaction on the diplomatic struggle of the tremendous 
economic forces, ever tending to become more and 
more political, that have done so much to mould 
modern Europe since the Industrial Revolution, and 
that were more especially and imperiously operative 
during the period of which he treats. In these days 
it has become perfectly clear that High Politics is 
merely another name for High Economics, and in this 
sense history writes itself, before our very eyes, as the 
fight for coal, iron, oil, cotton, rubber and other 
essentials of industry. Hence the scramble for con- 
cessions in almost every part of the world, and Foreign 
Offices turning into commercial bureaux, in perpetual 
quest of markets, raw materials, and economic advan- 
tages, rather than of mere territory. 
stant, bitter conflict for economic empire that made 
those forty years so critical ; there were other elements, 
but that was fundamental. To all that side of the 
period Dr. Gooch is somewhat blind, and. when he is 
aware of it, he does not always see it very clearly; at 


It was the con-' 


any rate, he drops that attitude of philosophic detach. 
ment and impartiality which is proper to the histori 
and which, to be fair, he has usually taken in this come 
Thus, in speaking of the growth of German industry 
by leaps and bounds in the ’nineties, and the chal ny 
it threw down to British trade, he says: cage 
Lord Rosebery spoke gravely of the effects of this rivalry, 

in which Germany was steadily gaining ground; ang the 
exasperation found vent in an hysterical article in the Satur. 
Day Revizw on September 4, 1897, which complained that the 
two countries were rivals in every quarter of the globe, and 
argued that if Germany were annihilated to-morrow every Eng. 
lishman would be the richer. It was not realized that the journal 
no longer exercised the smallest political influence, and the 
legend that Great Britain’s hostility originated in commercial 
jealousy was impossible to destroy. 

The article in question appeared in the Saturpay op 
September 11, not September 4, 1897, and was not in 
the least hysterical ; it was simply a forcible exposition 
of the facts of the case divested of all cant and 
humbug, and undoubtedly did a good deal to open the 
eyes of the British people to the significance of these 
facts. In brief, it performed a public service. We 
are, therefore, not greatly concerned to rebut Dr, 
Gooch’s statement that at that time this “ journal no 
longer exercised the smallest political influence,” but if 
we were, we might point out that the prominence he 
gives to the paper is sufficient in itself to indicate the 
very opposite conclusion. Ex nihilo nihil fit. Farther 
on in his book Dr. Gooch again refers to this article, 
and characterizes it as ‘‘ foolish ’’ inasmuch as it was 
exploited for propaganda purposes by Germany for 
the great increases of her fleet. But as that fleet meant 
nothing else than a plain challenge to British naval 
power, surely the foolishness lay not in the article, but 
in the use made of it by Germany—as the event has 
proved. We would not accuse Dr. Gooch of any special 
tenderness for Germany, but when, in his summary of 
the situation on the outbreak of the Great War, he says, 
‘* Though the conduct of each of the belligerents 
appeared devilish to its enemies, yet in each case it 
was precisely what might have been expected,” we 
seem to be in some danger of getting away from the 
pivotal fact in the Europe of 1914, namely, that if 
Germany did not plan that war, she planned all the 
time for war, and that it was she who took the steps 
that made the war inevitable. Marshal Foch was 
undoubtedly quite right in declaring that the imme- 
diate cause of the colossal conflict was the huge, 
magnificent war-machine of Germany—‘ the finest 
and greatest army the world had ever seen.’’ The 
deeper causes lay in the struggle for what we have 
called economic empire. 


UNCONVENTIONAL MEMOIRS 


Unconventional Memoirs. By Ralph Nevill. 


Hutchinson. 18s. net. 


6 NIMINY, O Piminy,’’ says Thackeray, com- 

plaining of the timidity of his time, ‘‘ how 
shall I go for to say that a young man ever was a 
young man?’’ Mr. Ralph Nevill is not afraid of 
saying that he was a young man in his day. He does 
not boast of it or make any parade of freedom from 
restrictions, but he does not dissimulate his character 
as a young man who went the pace, and in so far his 
memoirs are more or less unconventional, as he calls 
them. Otherwise they are not much out of the way. 
There are school and university experiences, the life of 
a young man with advantages of position and money 
and with considerable zest and curiosity in London and 
Paris, diplomatic employment in Persia and Madrid, 
and travel in Japan. Perhaps the last-mentioned phase 
is the most novel, for Mr. Nevill lived in a house of 
his own in the interior of Japan, mixing freely with the 
Japanese; but the whole book is enjoyable reading. 
You need not go to it for deep thinking or fine 
appreciations, but in its modest and plain manner tt 
keeps throughout a good level of interest. _In the 
parts of it which deal with familiar matters, this interest 
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will be greater for readers who are more or less the 
author’s contemporaries (he is in the late ’fifties of his 

_ than for others, because they will have the 
pleasure of reminiscence as they read of people they too 
knew or knew of in old days, but there is lively matter 
for everybody. 

We should have liked to hear more of the famous, 

but not remote, men whom Mr. Nevill met in his boy- 
hood at his mother, Lady Dorothy’s, house, and of how 
they compared with their successors. He makes one 
interesting point—that they spoke with louder voices 
than such men use now. Such differences may appear 
very small, but they are of the salt of memoir writing 
and we should like (in this case and in others) to have 
more of them. The most notable incident of his life at 
Eton is his and another boy’s hoaxing of a news- 
paper editor with strange stories of the customs and 
amusements of the school. At Cambridge he was a 
sporting undergraduate and there are many stories of 
hunting, racing, old dining clubs and roulette. We like 
the story of an undergraduate who backed himself to 
take off all his clothes in the water: he was defeated 
only by his socks and had to be pulled out to save his 
life. London follows, with the life of pleasure of a 
young man in the ’eighties and stories of that very 
contemptible fool the ‘‘ Jubilee Juggins,’’ and that 
extraordinary oaf, the late Marquis of Aylesbury; and 
Mr. Nevill initiated himself in Paris also. In 1888 
he pulled himself together and went as unpaid attaché 
with Sir Henry Drummond Wolff to Persia. He 
gives an amusing sketch, one of many such in the 
book, of Sir Henry’s father, and of how, when he 
proposed to the daughter of the then Lord 
Orford, and boasted of being of the blood of 
Moses, he was modestly answered that they could 
not offer him anything like that. In Persia, 
Mr. Nevill’s zest for novelty and observant eye 
had full play and we read of eunuchs and singing 
boys, chiefs and ‘‘ characters ’’ of many sorts, and of 
expeditions on his own to Ispahan and Meshed. He 
returned for the visit of the Shah, Nasr-ed-Dim, to 
England, and had a hard, if amusing, time in helping 
to entertain that monarch and his suite. Then comes 
London in the ’nineties—the old music hall and the 
Great Macdermott and Bessie Bellwood, and the old 
night clubs ‘‘ and all.’’ It is melancholy reading for a 
contemporary of the author’s, who also was young 
once. And then Japan. This, as we have suggested, 
will be the best part of the book for most readers. He 
would not content himself with the partially 
Europeanized Japan, justly complaining of bowler hats 
on kimonos, and he and a Cambridge friend took a 
house in the interior and adopted local colour very 
thoroughly. His admiration of the unspoilt Japan and 
its graceful and polite inhabitants is sincere and 
sympathetic. More Paris, a sojourn in Madrid, .also 
with Sir Henry Wolff, war work in censoring letters 
and so forth, and the book ends. It would not be by 
Mr. Ralph Nevill if it did not contain laments on the 
disappearance of individual liberty and for the jollier 
habits of other days. But it ends in a kindly humour, 
and we, echoing that, wish the author many a glass 
of good wine yet. 


THE NEW FARMER 


Essex County Farmers’ Union, 1923 Year-book. 
Chelmsford. 2s. 6d. net. 


‘ U cannot understand England without reading 

White’s ‘Selborne,’ ’’ wrote, long ago, a German 
historian. ‘‘ You cannot’ understand English without 
looking into a farmers’ year-book”’ ought to be as true a 
maxim. Essex, for whose associated farmers this year- 
book is published, is in one respect the best of all 
farming centres for national study at the present 
desperate crisis in agriculture. It became almost dere- 
lict during the disastrous series of years that began in 
1875, but was saved from the slough and brought back 
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to prosperity solely by the technical skill of a group of 
Scottish farmers. If politicians had sense enough to 
understand that farming was still our greatest indus- 
try, and honesty enough to keep their promise to far- 
mers, scientific farming might still recover prosperity, 
even for the counties that are desperate. We have 
seen no book, even among the more pretentious, which 
contains so crisp an epitome as this of the scientific 
possibilities of English acres and the political hin- 
drances to their prosperity. Mr. Pretyman shows real 
statesmanship and economic thought in his analysis of 
the causes why this triple disaster has befallen the land: 
why a landowner’s outgoings are more than his re- 
ceipts, why farmers are declared bankrupt with lament- 
able frequency, why labourers are receiving no more 
than a starvation wage. The farmers’ unions, which, 
curiously enough, are much stronger than the men’s 
unions, have done sterling service of late in bringing 
these three sufferers together, and in creating a land 
party not divided against itself. 

In a small way, that is happening in England which 
has happened during the last two years in Canada: 
the farmer, with the other workers on the land, has 
asserted himself in politics. More power to his elbow ! 
The concerted strength of the farming community is 
a new thing, since the coming of the industrial revolu- 
tion. The farmers’ direct and vivid interest in science 
is also a new thing; and one symptom of its thorough- 
ness is that a year-book should give space to such an 
essay as Professor Biffen’s. He is one of the very first 
Mendelians in the world; and though his domain is 
pure science, he has harnessed his skill, on the urgency 
of farmers themselves, to the practical affair of wheat 
growing. May we suggest to our politicians that they 
note his claim on behalf of the English wheat-farmer ? 
Thanks to his climate, he can grow heavier crops than 
any farmer in any part of the world. 


THE MINOANS 


The Minoans. By George Glasgow. Cape. 
4s. 6d. net. 


OW that so much popular interest is being taken 

in archeology, Mr. Glasgow’s excellent account 
of the Cretan civilization makes a very timely appear- 
ance. Though its superstructure is popular, its 
foundations are laid in accurate scholarship. No 
archeological discovery of our own time is more 
interesting or more important than that here described. 
Little more than twenty years ago it was still a mystery 
why Homer referred so often to Crete in terms which 
implied that in his day it was regarded as the head- 
quarters of Achaian culture. ‘* We are just learning,’’ 
wrote Dr. Leaf in the second edition of his admirable 
‘Iliad’ in rqo01, ‘‘to regard Knossos as the very focus of 
early culture in the Mycenzan period.’’ Now we know 
that Crete was the centre of that highly developed 
FEgean civilization which, among other things, 
accounts for the previously inexplicable fact that the 
earliest literary record of the European world still 
represents the high-water mark of poetical achieve- 
ment. Homer was not, as he used to seem, an 
incredible meteor flaming in the forehead of the 
morning sky, but the product of millenniums of literary 
and artistic development, which would have perished 
beyond any recalling had it not been for the spade of 
the archeologist. set free by the liberation of Crete at 
the end of the nineteenth century. Mr. Glasgow gives 
in brief compass a lucid and readable account of the 
great Minoan Empire, which dates back at least to 
2000 B.c., and behind which we can dimly discern a 
Neolithic period stretching back some five or six 
thousand years farther. Even in the days of 
Thucvdides the Cretan Empire had become only a dim 
tradition, amounting to the fact that Minos was the 
first who established a navy and made himself the 
master ‘‘ of what is now called the Hellenic sea ’’—a 
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fact singularly verified by the lack of any land fortifica- 
tions at Knossos and Phaistos and the other towns °f 
‘* hundred-citied Crete ’’; an island Empire, its wooden 
walls were its sufficient protection. Mr. Glasgow gives 
a most interesting account of the homes and habits of 
this Minoan Empire, from its rise to power about 
2800 B.c. until its very memory perished before the 
iron-weaponed and semi-barbarous ‘‘Dorian’’ invaders 
about 1100 B.c.; before which time, however, the 
centre of power had probably shifted to the rulers of 
well-walled Tiryns and golden Mycenz on the main- 
land. His book can be read in an hour, and requires 
no classical knowledge in those who would understand 
it. We know no better popular account of the recent 
achievements of the archeological spade. 


ADVENTURES IN MONGOLIA 


Beasts, Men and Gods. By Ferdinand Ossen- 
dowski. Arnold. 12s. 6d. net. 


N a prefatory note to this very interesting narra- 

tive of adventure Mr. Lewis Stanton Palen tells us 
that ‘“‘ one of the leading publicists of America ”’ 
characterized the author as ‘‘ the Robinson Crusoe of 
the Twentieth Century.’’ To our mind no two books 
could have less'in common, but we suppose that all 
that is meant is that Defoe and Dr. Ossendowski both 
had an interesting story of adventures to tell. Dr. 
Ossendowski is a Polish professor who formerly held 
an important scientific position in Russia. In 1920 he sud- 
denly found that his name was on the black list of the 
Bolshevist government, and he had to escape as best 
he could from the Siberian town of Krasneyarsk, where 
he then happened to be living. He set out on foot 
with a hunter’s equipment and plunged into the wild 
forest region which leads from the Yenisei Valley to 
Mongolia, where he wandered about for a year or so 
until he was finally able to strike the railway at Hailar 
and escape to Peking. His account of the mysterious 
city of Urga, with its sixty thousand Buddhist monks 
and five thousand Lamas, is valuable. Urga is the abode 
of the ‘‘ Living Buddha,”’ the incarnation of the never- 
dying Buddha to whom travel the pilgrims of one of the 
three great religions which divide the world among 
them. During his stay at Urga Dr. Ossendowski had 
several interviews with the present representative of 
this ‘‘ unbroken, mysteriously continued line of 
spiritual emperors,’’ who seems to have been much 
more affable and approachable than one would have 
supposed. He is, however, as the author remarks, 
** not an entirely ordinary man,”’ and the account of 
his mediaeval.rule at Urga, with its sidelights on the 
religious life of Central Asia, is the best thing in a 
very readable book. 


NERVE TRAINING 


Nerves and Personal Power. By D. Macdougall 
King. Allen and Unwin. tos. 6d. net. 


What is Psychology? By Charles W. Hayward. 
Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 


OTH these books deal less with scientific psycho- 

logy than with the practical possibilities of 
personal nerve training and control. The preface 
which the Right Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King has 
contributed to his brother’s posthumous work is in 
itself a document of no mean importance as showing 
the influence which a dominant will can exercise over 
the physical microcosm. Dr. Macdougall King was 
struck down at the age of 35 by tuberculosis, followed 
by a complicated. nervous breakdown, and the last 
nine years of his life were a desperate struggle against 
mortal illness. There is a very pathetic and at the 
same time inspiring quality in Mr. Mackenzie King’s 
account of the way in which his brother turned even 
his physical disabilities to a useful end. Though he 
was only able to devote a few minutes every day to 


work, he studied his own case so closely as 

to produce in 1917 a valuable 
culosis from the point of view of public health. Wp : 
tuberculosis gave way in his case to a stil] Bs 
deadly disease, scientifically diagnosed as progressive 
muscular atrophy, he again undertook to ‘ pass on to 
fellow-sufferers and his profession some benefit from 
his own tragic experience,’’ and the book now before 
us is the consequence. We have read few pages more 
ennobling or inspiring than this plea for the cultiya. 
tion and exercise of personal will-power, taken in con- 
junction with Mr. Mackenzie King’s moving description 
of the circumstances in which it was written. Alike 
to nervous sufferers and to those who are in charge of 
their cases, the book is full of golden words, and it is a 
wonderful instance of the power of the human mind to 
triumph over physical disability. 

Dr. Hayward’s book takes for its aim “ to make 
psychology understood by the people.”’ It is marked 
by a fiery enthusiasm and a quenchless optimism 
which will appeal to the unscientific reader. It deals 
largely with the importance of environment as the chief 
influence in building up a strong and healthy psychical 
nature, and its remarks on education are full of good 
sense. There are some excellent chapters on auto- 
suggestion, in regard to which Dr. Coué has not 
perhaps, shown any great advance on what was known 
to Virgil when he summed it all up in the famous 
remark, possunt quia posse videntur. 


A TRIBUTE TO VIRGIL 


Virgil and His Meaning to the World of To-day. 
By J. W. Mackail. Harrap. §s. net. 


HIS book is part of an American series, and the 

promoters of it were fortunate in securing a master 
of Virgil like Dr. Mackail to write it. His. transla- 
tions of the ‘ Georgics ’ and the ‘ Aineid ’ are known, 
in this country at least, to all lovers of Virgil; and the 
fastidious elegance of his prose has something Vir- 
gilian about it. Here he has spent most of his space 
on the actual writings of the poet, the past and present 
of the Rome he did so much to glorify, and his varied 
achievement as an artist. Thus he has little space to 
dwell on the Virgilian imitations down so many 
centuries. Already, in his ‘ Latin Literature,’ Dr. 
Mackail had given us an excellent appreciation of 
Virgil. That now offered bears signs of the research 
of recent years. The brilliant work of Skutsch was the 
beginning of new studies which are gathered up in the 
‘ Vergil’ of Prof. Tenney Frank of last year. The 
early poems are now the centre of perpetual dispute. 
How much of the ‘ Appendix Vergiliana ’ is authentic? 
We rank with those who think that the operation for 
appendicitis has been carried too far. There is little 
toom, however, in a brief book—still less in a brief 
review—to consider such details. More important is 
the supreme success of Virgil as the voice of Imperial 
Rome, a voice that echoes yet with its sense of world- 
domination, order, law and duty in empire. On this 
theme Dr. Mackail writes with perfect understanding 
and grace. 

The form, the form alone is eloquent, 


wrote Tennyson, the most Virgilian of modern poets, 
and Dr. Mackail refers, as all classical critics must, to 
that standard of quality which seems forgotten in much 
of ‘*the enormous and chaotic production of the 
present age.’’ ‘‘ Take from Virgil his diction and 
metre, and what do you leave him? ’’ asked Coleridge. 
All true lovers of Virgil know, and the world knows by 
the special immortality it has given to the lacrime 
rerum. Not, perhaps, for schoolboys, but for grown 
men, Virgil’s deep thoughts on life and death and 
human destiny have an endless appeal. 

Dr. Mackail can hardly be responsible for the Biblio 
graphy, which is meagre and inadequate. It misses 
out important authorities he uses in his text, and, as a 
basis of study, can only be described as shockingly 
provincial. 
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New Fiction. 
By GeraLp GouLb 


Phantom. By Gerhart Hauptmann.  Secker. 
7s. 6d. net. 
Victoria, By Knut Hamsun. Gyldendal. 5s. net. 


Time is Whispering. By Elizabeth Robins. 
Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. net. 


TS beggar-maid must love the prince, and the 
princess the swine-herd’s son. It is obligatory. 
The truth of our fairy-tales depends upon it. It is not 
till the fairy-tales come to the wedding that they leave 
the truth behind. Love, in life, has more terrors and 
vicissitudes, tears, partings and mistakes ; we need not 
go as far as life to find them; literature is full of them ; 
but the fairy-tale moral returns in the fact, which only 
the most decadent literatures have questioned, that 
love remains ever-surprisingly worth while. There 
must be contrast, must there not? And proportion? 
And risk, if there is to be gain? Very well, then: here 
come two good writers with no plot but the old legend, 
no moral but the old commonplace, who preach the 
triumph of love in tragic loss. 

The names of Gerhart Hauptmann and Knut Ham- 
sun are familiar even among those of us who cannot 
pretend to offer an estimate of their standing in their 
own lands. The latter has been hailed by certain of our 
critics in language that would be appropriate to only 
the very greatest. Certainly, in this particular book 
of his, there is nothing to justify such language; and 
yet there are qualities which, but for a deep and frigid 
scepticism about the use of that word, one easily could 
hail as great. A large and careless simplicity—care- 
less, not of form, but of convention: a handling of 
thought’s fantastic flights with that prodigious cer- 
tainty of the man who lets loose his doves and knows 
they will come home: a lyrical exaltation: a seeking 
of loveliness in sorrow—one is conscious of all these, 
and conscious too that probably in a translation, how- 
ever good, they lose much of themselves; and yet one 
hesitates, one is not rapt and conquered. About 
‘ Phantom ’ I feel no such hesitation: it is a great 
book, without qualification or reserve. I will not say 
that it challenges comparison with Dostoievsky; but 
it brings him to mind. 

The parallel between these two stories extends to the 
external details. Both are very short, as novels go: 
each is a vision to be caught in one view. In each, 
the hero loves a girl remote from him in worldly status, 
and comes to grief through his love. But in essentials 
the difference is acute. Knut Hamsun departs scarcely 
at all from the established lines of his theme; one 
could, without actual falsehood, so outline his plot as 
to make it sound like a serial-in a cheap newspaper. 
The girl reciprocates the man’s love, but must marry, 
to save her father from ruin, someone of her own 
social position. She wavers desperately: she will 
neither give up the man she loves, nor go to him: and 
in the end she loses her lover, her health, her life. That 
this happens often enough in print as well as practice 
is no reason why a writer of genius should not lift it to 
the plane of poetry. But Hauptmann’s story goes deeper, 
and higher. Here let our busy psychologists look for 
an interpretation of possession and obsession that links 
mania to our common mortal lot, instead of putting it 
in the place thereof! Here are the red blood and wild 
thoughts of a brother—subject-matter for medical 
analysis, no doubt, but conceived in an atmosphere 
other than the medical. (When medicine and religion 
do really at last come together, we shall see something ; 
but that is a different story.) In ‘ Phantom,’ then, a 
poor clerk, model of urban middle-class abstention and 
respectability, falls in love with a beautiful child, and 
loses his civic virtues for a dream. His mind is divided : 
he is insane: he lives the life of frantic illusion, 
degenerating into sordid crime, to fulfil a hope that 


has no basis in reality, and all the time there js 
of him that looks on and wonders and regrets, 
shock of disaster re-unites the divergent personalit 
beauty asserts itself through ugliness. 

To compare with such books the humdrum of oy, 
native novels would be unfair, to the point of pointless. 
ness. There is a place for the small fry: not ever 
book need be what one can call with emphasis a book 
But even if we turn to the contemporary work of ou; 
most serious and brilliant writers, there is too often a 
central emptiness. Truth’s simple message has been 
pushed aside to make room for a thousand subtleties 
Now there is less than no merit, there is mere irrita- 
tion, in being subtle when there is absolutely nothing 
whatever to be subtle about. The modern mania fo; 
saying something allusively which might just as well 
be said straightforwardly is, one fears, an unintep. 
tional admission that, if it were said straightforwardly 
the something would prove to be nothing after alll. 
‘ Time is Whispering ’ is an enormously long book 
and contains some useful information about the grow- 
ing and gathering of apples (‘‘ which I ’ope it won’t 
‘appen to me,”’ as Kipling’s sailor said of a glorious 
death) : it is extraordinarily clever and well-written, as 
one expects fom Miss Robins; and it is about nothing 
whatever. The climax, the core, the ‘‘ big scene,” js 
that two neighbours, a woman of about fifty and a man 
considerably older, having very sensibly got into the 
way of seeing each other daily and helping each other 
with their work, discover that they are being “ talked 
about,’’ and are shocked and goaded by this talking 
into marriage. The two inescapable questions— 
‘* What did they expect? ’’ and ‘* What on earth did 
it matter? ’’—are not so much left unanswered as con- 
sidered impossible to ask. Of course two’ experienced 
people—prominent Anglo-Indians at that—would have 
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expected talk! But with the moderns, of course is out 


of court. Take another point. The best-behaved and 
nicest little girls of thirteen—or, for that matter, of 
three—very often ‘‘ make eyes ’’ at their elders. They 
also very often like chocolates. The former instinct 
is every bit as usual, as normal, as natural, and there- 
fore as wholesome, as the latter; yet Miss Robins’s 
heroine, a woman of the world with two husbands 
dead and a third in the offing, cannot refer to it with- 
out ‘‘a surge of almost physical nausea.’’ Why? 
Because, if she were not always making a song about 
nothing, she would have nothing to make a song about 
—and so would cease to be a heroine. It is a small 
point : but of such is the book almost wholly made up. 
One real problem Miss Robins does touch—the relation 
of devoted mother to selfish son. But this has been 
‘*done’’ by the masters: it has been done by 
Thackeray ; and though, Heaven knows, it is a peren- 
nial theme, like birth and love and death, it does need, 
in challenging such comparisons, to be kept close to 
probability. The young man in ‘ Time is Whispering’ 
is in the Guards, and it seems to be a convention of 
novelists, I don’t know why, that officers in the Guards 
are either haw-haw imbeciles or ha-ha cads. This one 
is a peculiarly grimy specimen of the latter class. It 
is impossible to believe in him. . 

Then there is the question of manners. I see that 
Mr. Ellis Roberts has been asking, with reference to 
this book, why clever women so often exalt boors. 
They sometimes exalt worse things than boorishness. 
In one of Miss Robins’s earlier books, if I remember 
right, the hero endears himself to the heroine by 
frightening her with a savage bulldog. Here, the 
hero is merely coarsely rude ; but rudeness, in real life, 
is not attractive. ate 

All the same, Miss Robins is a writer of genius. 
That is evident even here—to say nothing of such noble 
works as ‘ The Magnetic North ’ and ‘ Where Are You 
Going To? ’, which were about things that mattered. 
I have before now deplored in these columns the diffi- 
culty of finding fault with an author whom one un- 
feignedly admires ; but, if a critic is going to shirk that 
difficulty, he had better not write at all. 
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Subscribe to DAY’S Library, Ltd. 
Terms for Town, Country or Abroad 
from One Guinea Yearly for One 
Volume, or Two Guineas Yearly for 
the “ Accelerated Service.” 


Please write to the Chief Librarian for 
Application Form with Full Particulars 


DAY'S LIBRARY LTD. 


9 MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


BROADWAY HOUSE 


Ready I ‘mmediately ! 
Tutankhamen 


By Prof. G. ELLIOT SMITH, F.R.S. 
An authoritative account, fully illustrated. 4/6 net. 


The Mad Rani 
By PHILIP ASHBY. 
Remarkable stories of Indian life and customs, 
unique in their accuracy. 7/6 net. 


General Frederick Young 
By L. HADOW JENKINS. 

A biography of this distinguished soldier by his 
daughter. Accounts of the India and the Ireland of 
80 years ago, with a new account of the Mutiny, are 
included. Illustrated. 8/6 net. 


NEW _ EDITION. 


ENGLISH MEDIAZ-VAL 


ARCHITECTURE. 


By CYRIL E. POWER, A.R.I.B.A., F.R.Hist.S. 


With 8 Plates and 420 Illustrations. 


IN THREE POCKET VOLUMES 10s. 6d. 


‘*We have seldom seen a book on any Architectural subject 
into which so much solid information has been condensed.’ 
Th. Architects’ and Builders’ Journal. 


Messrs TALBOT, 13, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


A Seasonable Dish 


Made from noble Scottish Briskets, 
“Fortmason” Pressed Beef has the 
freshness of the Highlands in its 
flavour. 3s. per lb. 2 to 12 Ibs. free 
by post or rail. 


FORTNUM & MASON 
182 PICCADILLY 


Regent 41 


Youth and the Race 
Edited MARCHANT, K.B.E. 

The rth Report of the National Birth-Rate 
Pn with all the evidence, including that of 
Miss March, A. G. Tansley, Dr. Saleeby, Sir Robert 
Baden-Powell, W. H. R. Rivers, &c. It deals with the 
following points :— 

(1) Should sex-instruction be given to young 
people? (2) At what age? (3) What should it 
cone of? (4) How should it be imparted? &c. 

15/- net. 


Heredit and Child Culture 
By H. D. CHAPIN, 


“ Sets forth clearly’ im of all humanitarian 
movements, the birth and care of chi '—Dr. H. F. Osborn. 


6/- net 


Glands in Health and Disease 
By Dr. B. HARROW. 
= has produced a book ome is unique in its 


The Public Speaker 
By H. H. ROBERTS. 
Explains not merely how to speak clearly, but also 
how to speak to the point and what to speak about. 
4/6 net. 


Scientific Thought 
By Prof. C. D. BROAD. 16/- net. 
“‘ This closely reasoned and particularly lucid book is certain 
to take a chief / ‘place in the discussions of the import of the new 
pts of the l universe. The whole book is oe with 
matter, and marks an intellectual achievement of the highest 
order.”"—Times Literary Supplement, 


Unt. Lib. of Psychology. 


The Meaning of Meanin 
By C. K. OGDEN and I. A. RICHARDS. 12/6 net. 
‘* An important volume, full of new and su; “2 matter.””— 
Daily News. Undoubtedly important and 


Russe in Nation. 
UInt. Lib. of Psychology. 


BROADWAY TRANSLATIONS 


“An admirable undertaking.’’—Outlook. 
“ Perfectly produced.”—Daily Mail. 
Each 7/6 net, with an Introduction. 
The first five volumes are just ready. 


The Girdle of Aphrodite. ¥F. A. WRIGHT 

A translation into English verse of the whole of the Greek 
Anthology. ‘‘Successful.’’ tlook. “‘As a whole the collection is an 
invaluable revelation of Greek character.”—Times Lit. Supplement. 


Voltaire’ s Zadig, etc. H. I. WOOLF 
“The translation is always Rpg never stiff. Like all 
iy Mal. volumes in this series, ig’ is perfectly produced.”"— 
aily Mail. 


not have been more skilfully sccomplished St. Lox Srracury 
in Spectator. 
Master Tyll Owilglass. x R. MACKENZIE 
Apart By a the eee the book itself, the printing 

and illustrations are exceptiona "Star. “A satire upon 
the essential fool of all time. It pA to life.""—Times Lit. Sup. 
Persian Letters. JOHN DAVIDSON 

The unrivalled letters giving a satrical description 
of the spacious times of Louis XIVth. 
Translat Monte Alciph Suetonius, Cyrano de 
Bergerac, "Merial, Mee Utopte, Ovid, Juvenal, 
Marivaux, Esquemeling, Heliodorus, etc., are in active preparation. 


Senp ror Prospsctus. 


George Routledge & Sons Ltd. : London, E.C.4 
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PUBLISHERS’ PRIZES 


For the Acrostic Competition there is a weekly prize :—In each 
case a Book (selected by the competitor) reviewed in that issue 
of the SarurDay Review in which the problem was set. 


RULES. 


1.—The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea ; 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 
be published by a firm whose name is on the list printed on this 
page in our first issue of each month, 


2.—The coupen fer the week must be enclosed. 


3.—Envelopes must be marked ‘* Competition,”’ and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Sarurpay Review, 9 King Street, London, 
W.C.32. 


Competitors not complying with these Rules will be dis- 
qualified. 


Award of Prizes.—When solutions are of equal merit, the 
result will be decided by lot. 


Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of book when sending solutions, which must reach 
us not later than the Friday following publication. ; 


ACROSTICS 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 62. 


DEFOR ROUND MY ADVENTURES WOVE THE STORY 
FROM WHICH HIS NAME DERIVES UNDYING GLORY. 
On A Botp STROKE ’’ MY SECOND PILLAR’S BASED ; 
CENTLIVRE WROTE IT, THAT SUSANNAH CHASTE. 


Happy aforetime in his golden vision. 

Held, we are told, by Cupid in derision. 

In this one hopes to find pens, ink, and paper. 
By surgeons used; its name is Greek for scraper. 
Gives respite in the fury of the fight. 

Has furnished, and will furnish, many a light. 
Never alert, though always on the watch. 

A science mastered by the thrifty Scotch. 
Conjoined once more,—young Edward is de trop. 
10. What your complaint is, this, I think, will show. 
11. Reverse—how many words? Oh, one will do! 
12. Frisks in our meadows when the year is new. 

13. See how it gilds the margin of yon brook. 

14. Five pounds I lent, and that was what I took. 
15. His to conserve the forest or the park. 

16. You'll growl, belike, if this you chance to bark. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 60, 


The boards he trod two thousand years ago. 
Yes—but we shall not need the dog, you know! 
A songster that delights on figs to feed. 

He helped the wretched pilgrim in his need. 
From the extremest border lop a letter. 

Its English name explains its purpose better. 
Rewards the long endurance of the just. 

Behead this little quadruped you must. 

The drugs worked quickly. With a kiss he died. 
O woful, woful, woful day! she cried. 
Where Liffey flows this black bird found a haven. 
UPON HIS COUNTRY’S HEART HIS NAME IS GRAVEN. 


S Sor 


, 


Solution of Acrostic No. 60. 
R osciu $ 


Oo Ccur 
B eccafic O 
E vangelis T 
R Im 
T rache A! 1 The. windpipe. 
pU P 
R ome O? 2* Romeo and Juliet,’ Act v. sc. 8. 
N urs E§ 8 Ibid., Act iv. sc. 5 


Acrostic No. 60.—The winner is Miss Rose Ransom, 17 St. 
Martin’s Lane, W.C.2,gwho has chosen as her prize ‘ Rule of 
Three’ by Esther Dean, published by The Bodley Head, and 
reviewed in our columns on April 28 under the title ‘ New Fic- 
tion.’ Twenty-three other competitors asked for this book, and 
thirty-six for ‘ Love's Pilgrim.’. 

Correct solutions were also received from Druid, St. Ives, Old 
Mancunian, Baitho, Gunton, Carlton, Lapin Agile, Jeune, R. H. 
Forster, Mrs, Yarrow, J. Chambers, J. A. Johnston, Merton, 
F. I. Morcom, and M. Hogarth. 

One Licut Wronc: Lilian, Boskerris, Mrs. J. Butler, 
H. H. H., Doric, C. J. Warden, A. C. Bennett, M. Story, Fralan, 
Diamond, W. Sydney Price, Spican, Gay, Glamis, C. A. S., Lad 
Yorke, C. O. R., H. M. Vaughan, Barberry, Annis, and W. J. 
Younger. 

Two Licnts Wronc: A. Eden, Oakapple, Goff, Iago, Lady 
Duke, Mrs. Fardell, C. E. P., Macgrotty, John Lennie, Lethendy, 
and Shorne Hill. All others more. 


i. Competitions 


In Light 5, “‘ extremist ”’ was of course a misprint for « 
tremest,’’ but solvers who failed to see this have not Rn 
penalized. 

For Light 7, “‘ Blessedness’’ is accepted, but not “‘ Bonus" nor 
“* Blessings,”” a noun in the singular being required by the 
wording of the Light). 

C. E. P.—The only books available are those reviewed the week 
the acrostic appears, and published by firms in our List. 

F. I. M.—It is possible that Dante’s leanness was due to exces. 
sive consumption of Spinach, though Dr. Tobias Smollett asserts 
that eating “* great quantities of vegetable trash makes 
pot-bellied. (Travels, Letter xvii). On the other hand, he main. 
tained that ‘‘ all fermented liquors "—including, of course 
Scotch whiskey—are ‘‘ pernicious to the human constitution,” 
(Letter xxxix). Medio tutissimus ibis is a good maxim to follow, 


CHESS 
GAME No, 25. 


17] 


ty, 


We 
White (Dr. Tarrasch) won thus against Von Scheve (Black) :— 


30. R — B3 R — R3 
31. Q x Rch KxQ 
32. R — R2ch B— R4 
33. R x Beh K — Kt3 
34. R — Kt5 ch K— R2 


35. R — R3 mate. 


The winner of our Competition is Lieut.-Gen. Sir R. G. 
Egerton, 43 Cheyne Court, Chelsea, S.W.3, who is requested to 
choose as his prize one of the available books published by firms 
whose names appear in our List. 


Messrs. Sotheby’s sale next week has a special character owing 
to the fact that it includes the heraldic library of the late Claren- 
ceux King of Arms, and a selection from the books of Canon G. 
McClure, mostly composed of bibliographical works, rare six- 
teenth-century books (to which collectors are now beginning to 
turn), and publications of learned societies. Another property, to 
be sold on Thursday, contains nearly all the Villon Society books, 
and a good collection of editions of ‘ The Arabian Nights.’ There 
are also a number of modern first editions and ‘privately printed” 
books on offer, and it will be interesting to see how far they 
repay speculative purchasers. But the amateur of first editions 
will do well to wait for the sale of Sir William Garth's collection 
at the end of the month. He was an enthusiastic member of 
the First Editions Club, and though most of his books have been 
sumptuously bound and thus ruined in critical esteem, they would 
set up most of us for life. The recital of his complete sets of 
first editions would include most of the famous names of our 
time from Barrie to Anthony Trollope. 


The London Mercury for May numbers among its verse-writers 
this month Mr. W. H. Davies, Miss V. Sackville-West, Mr. 
Kenneth Ashley, and others.. Mr. Osbert Burdett is biographical 
and discriminatory about Thomas Love Peacock. Mr. Oswald 
Milne describes the chaotic ugliness which threatens us in 
‘Higher Buildings for London.’ He examines the probable 
effect of sky-scrapers on our narrow city streets and, seeing that 
they are almost inevitable, in view of the demand of the great 
West End Stores and other distributors, the principal objections 
to them. These are loss of light, increased congestion of traffic 
at the ‘‘ rush "’ hours, and the danger of fire. The first can be 
surmounted by setting back the fronts one foot for every four feet 
in height at each stage. The increased congestion may be met 
by increased facilities for transport ; and in the case of buildings 
of modern fire-proof construction, the danger of fire is almost 
negligible. The present 80-feet limit, too high for narrow lanes, 
is too low for wide avenues like Kingsway; but sky-scrapers 
could be built in the City, even, by buying up whole island spaces 
and suppressing the lanes. Mr. Havelock Ellis has a good, if 
short, article on ‘ The Art of Writing,’ with a spirited defence of 
an occasional split infinitive and final preposition. Among the 
‘ Chronicles ’ we- direct special attention to those of Mr. Powys 


and Dr. Marett. 
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The Business Outlook 


May 10, 1923. 10 Throgmorton Avenue, E.C. 


German Note, and its financial proposals were so 

inadequate, that its details have been very little 
discussed in the City, which has contented itself by 
recognizing that the Note and its consequences were 
hardly conducive to settlement and revival, but still left 
a door open. This week it has further noted with 
satisfaction that our Government is doing its best to 
keep that door open and open it a little wider. That 
Germany’s ‘‘ offer ’’ should be seriously considered by 
France was evidently out of the question, seeing that 
it was very much below the terms put forward last 
January by the British Government and then rejected 
practically without discussion by our Continental Allies. 
Moreover, when the terms of the offer are looked into, 
they are found to be almost entirely hazy and indefinite. 
The sum total of Germany’s obligation is to be fixed at 
thirty milliards of gold marks, equal to 1,500 million 
gold pounds, to be raised by international loans, the 
first twenty milliards to be offered for subscription 
immediately and the balance in two issues of five 
milliards each. 


T Germa was so much tHat was political in the 


“ WHETHER, WHEN AND HOW?” 


The dates fixed for the payments, however, were 
July 1, 1927—four years ahead—for the twenty mil- 
liards, and the same day in 1929 and 1931 for the other 
two instalments. And it was provided in the Note that 
the interest on the bonds up to July 1, 1927, was to be 
“taken out of the loans,’’ presumably at the expense 
of the Ally creditors, and that if the twenty milliard 
gold marks could not be raised by loan before July 1, 
1927, interest at the rate of 5 per cent. was to be paid 
on them from that date in addition to 1 per cent. 
amortization. As to the other two instalments, “ in 
case the two amounts of five milliard gold marks each 
cannot be raised in full by the issue of bonds at normal 
rates, before the dates fixed, an Impartial International 
Commission shall decide whether, when and how the 
amount outstanding is to be raised.’’ It thus appears 
that Germany only promises to pay £60 millions a 
year after July 1, 1927. She takes a four years’ 
moratorium, and after that is prepared to shoulder this 
very moderate burden, having in the meantime wiped 
out her internal debt. Germany has evidently been 
encouraged to believe that if she can only hold out 
long enough and make continually dwindling proposals, 
sheer weariness will induce the rest of the world to 


make a settlement that will be entirely in her favour. | 


THE LONG VIEW 

She is obviously entitled, and bound, to do her utmost 
to secure this result and she is being helped by the 
general assumption that her power to pay can and 


must be assessed on the basis of conditions now 
prevalent. Hence her most natural policy of making 
confusion worse confounded in her finances and her 
neglect of the sound advice given her by the friendly 
committee of foreign experts, whom she consulted last 
autumn concerning the possibility of stabilizing the 
mark. If it were made clear that nobody is going to be 
stupid enough to judge how much she might be able to 
pay, or how much debt she might be able to assume, 
because her financial position happens to be chaotic 
at the present moment, it is probable that chaos would 
very quickly vanish. Economic experts are ready 
enough to dogmatize about what Germany can or can- 
not pay. Most business men will agree that the capacity 
of a great industrious people to make payments, if it 
wanted to do so, during the next few decades, is almost 
impossible to estimate. And this businesslike view 
seems to appeal to France. 


THE THRIFT CAMPAIGN 


Mr. Baldwin should have been at the Mansion House 
on Wednesday to speak at a meeting organized to put 
more life into the National Savings Movement in the 
City. The Chancellor was not able to come owing to 
Mr. Bonar Law’s absence, or, as was suggested by Mr. 
Walter Leaf, because he felt that he was giving too 
much interest on Savings Certificates. His place was 
taken by Mr. Amery, who gave an admirable exposi- 
tion of the need for hard work and thrift as the true 
way out of our troubles, the beneficial effect of foreign 
investment on our export trade, and the excellent work 
done by the Savings Committee and its thousands of 
voluntary workers throughout the country during and 
since the war. Perhaps its achievement since the war 
is the more remarkable in its results. To induce people 
to save in order to win the war is a much easier task 
than to induce them to practise this very dull virtue, 
for their own sakes and that of their country, in time 
of peace. In the meantime the Savings Certificate 
remains the most satisfactory form of pure saving that 
was ever invented. It is repayable on demand, it 
accrues at compound interest—now close on 5 per cent. 
—and it is free of income tax. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Everyone understands that to devise a scheme of 
unemployment insurance, which will be all-embracing 
and which will pay its way over a number of years, is 
going to be very difficult. Sir Robert Hadfield, in an 
interesting article in Monday's Financial Times, points 
out that the method of collection of information now 
proceeding, which consists of questionnaire and answer, 
is slow and unsatisfactory. He urges that employers’ 
associations and trade unions should collaborate in an 
inquiry and furnish the information thus obtained to 
the Government. This is an important suggestion. 
The employers’ associations and the trade unions are 
in possession of a vast amount of information which 
can be readily produced and such an inquiry would be 
more elastic than allowed by the present methods. The 
Government would be placed in possession of the fullest 
amount of information upon which to base a scheme 
actuarially sound, and capital and labour would have 
made an invaluable manifestation of goodwill. It is to 
be hoped that the Joint Industrial Councils, which are 
at present considering the matter, will be encouraged 
to proceed with an inquiry of this nature. As Sir 
Robert Hadfield rightly says, ‘‘ the removal of the fear 
of short time and complete unemployment is as essential 
to industrial progress as is the invention of labour- 
saving machinery. In fact, it is a necessary corollary 
to our national progress.”’ 
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MOSCOW’S HOPELESS PLIGHT 


A correspondent writes:—Nothing can _ illustrate 
better the hopeless chaos prevailing in Russia than a 
report from one of the German ports on the Baltic, 
according to which a cargo discharged from a Russian 
grain ship has been proved to originate from a famine 
district. Another illustration is the distress menacing 
the flax mills, a staple industry, as they cannot replenish 
their stocks of home-grown raw material, all desirable 
qualities of flax being set aside for export. Though 
the spinners have been promised official assistance, 
nothing seems to have been done to remove the danger 
of a stoppage protracted until the arrival of the new 
flax crop. Both examples show clearly that the Moscow 
authorities are completely ignoring the claims of their 
nationals, and are intent on raising money abroad as 
the only means to replenish their exhausted exchequer. 
The increasingly heavy direct and indirect taxes which 
they have been trying to raise seem to get less and less 
productive from month to month ; the foreign exchanges 
have risen tremendously—in some cases by 650 per 
cent.—in the last six months, and more particularly 
again during the second part of April. The dollar 
stood on April 20 at 94 million roubles, as against 144 
millions in October last, and 74 millions on April 12 
last. Our ‘‘ Fisher ’’ is worth about 402 millions ( !) 
compared with only 65 millions six months ago. Every- 
thing proves that the much advertised new economic 
policy, inaugurated a year ago, has failed. There is 
a very large mortality amongst business and industrial 
firms, and apparently more failures are expected. 


PROGRESS IN AUSTRIA 


Austria, that conspicuous example of financial conva- 
lescence, is being watched, by herself and the rest of 
the world, with an almost pathetic interest. The 
Commissioner General in Vienna has begun to publish 


monthly statistics, and the statement for April shows . 


Customs receipts 5 million gold crowns, and Tobacco 
monopoly 8 millions, both figures being slightly above 
the monthly average since January last. The Budget 
deficit for the month was 214 millions against an 
average monthly deficit since January of 24 millions 
and an anticipated wage deficit of 234 millions per 
month. The unemployment figures show small 
declines since the end of February. A remarkable 
expansion has taken place in the deposits of banks and 
savings banks, which have risen from 2.1 million 
gold crowns in September, 1922, to 10.9 millions at 
the end of January, 13.3 millions at the end of 
February and 15.5 millions at the end of March. The 
big Austrian loan ought to be on its way soon. 


LHE NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 


For the week ended May 5, Revenue fell short of 
Expenditure by £3 millions, but with the aid of £3? 
millions from the Departments and £4} millions from 
Treasury Bonds, Treasury Bills were reduced by nearly 
44 millions, the Floating Debt being thus slightly 
lower on the week. Of the Revenue items Miscellaneous 
Special Receipts contributed £2} millions, whilst 
interest on War Debt accounted for £9 millions of the 
Expenditure. 


THE GUILD IDEA IN INDUSTRY 
By Hartley WITHERS 


ROM a “‘ programme pamphlet” just published 
Re the price of twopence by the Independent 

Labour Party, entitled ‘ How Socialists Would 
Run Industry,’ by Mr. Malcolm Sparkes, it appears 
that the I.L.P. also has now been captured by the 
Guild idea, leaving the Fabian Society in splendid 
isolation as the only official champion of State 
Socialism on the old bureaucratic lines. Mr. Sparkes 
has had a long practical experience in industry 
and writes with a burning enthusiasm in favour 


of the reconstruction which he proposes. ‘“ Given » 
he says, ‘‘the will and _ the knowledge 
believe that in a single generation we could 
create the framework of an industrial system so splen- 
did that industrial peace would be its inevitable (anq 
probably unnoticed) by-product.” But along with this 
beautiful vision of what might be we find in his 
pamphlet what seems to be a curiously shortsighted 
view of the manner in which industry is organized 
to-day. He appears to think that it is organized purely 
to suit the convenience and caprice of the capitalist and 
to ignore the fact that the capitalist cannot Possibly 
earn the profit, which he is credited with the desire of 
doing to the exclusion of all other considerations 
unless he can produce something which his fellow crea. 
tures desire sufficiently to pay him a price for it which 
will cover the expenses he has incurred and leave him 
with the margin which becomes the said profit. Mr. 
Sparkes says that ‘‘ there can be no doubt that the real 
purpose of industry should always be to provide the 
community with the things it needs, whether those 
needs be goods or services. That sounds so obvious 
that it hardly requires stating. But this astonishing 
fact remains—industry has never yet been organized for 
that purpose. Indeed, industry organized to render 
service is probably the biggest idea in the world 
to-day.” 

What does all this mean? It can hardly be denied 
that industry is organized for the purpose of providing 
goods and services, to be purchased by the consumer on 
terms which will leave a profit in the pockets of those 
who have risked their money in providing the capital 
for the various forms of enterprise, and, before they can 
touch a penny of profit, have to pay the wages and 
salaries of all concerned in production and distribution 
and to maintain in good working order the plant and 
equipment by which mankind as a whole is provided 
with a living and its comforts and its luxuries. If 
this is not organizing industry for providing the com- 
munity with the things that it needs, what is it? Mr. 
Sparkes goes on to say that under all of the present 
forms of industrial organization, including the Co-oper- 
ative movement and municipal and State enterprise, the 
service is finally controlled not by those who serve, but 
by those who are being served, and he considers that 
under any such conditions the development of the team 
spirit in industry—the key to the whole problem of pro- 
duction—is constantly retarded and generally made 
impossible. He urges us to consider now the Guild 
conception of each industry organized, under some form 
of public ownership, as a self-governing industrial ser- 
vice. ‘Grasp the possibilities of a great union of 
science and skill to hire its capital and to do its work 
better than it has ever been done before. Add to this 
the knowledge that the Guilds intend to secure their 
workers against every contingency of unemployment, 
believing that the removal of this overhanging menace 
will at last enable creative fellowship to take the place 
of fear as the driving force of industry. Realize the 
transformation of management into leadership, deriv- 
ing its authority no longer from shareholders, cus- 
tomers or citizens, but from bodies elected by the whole 
personnel of the service, with all the possibilities of 
comradeship that that embodies. Add finally the call 
of the greatest task in history—the transformation of 
industry itself from a sordid scramble for material gain 
into a new and splendid adventure—and you have a 
glimpse of an industrial system beside which every 
other form seems dull and unimaginative.”’ 


One is obliged once more wearily to ask the inevit- 
able question : would it work? and then to record that 
under present conditions the answer, if not actually in 
the negative, is extremely doubtful. With authority 
no longer derived from shareholders but from ‘‘ bodies 
elected by the whole personnel of the service,” can we 
be certain that there will be any authority at all, or that 
it will be well exercised, or that, if it were well exer- 


cised it would be exercised in the interests of the con- 
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sumer, that is to say, of the community as a whole and 
not purely in those of the body which elected it? At 
resent the capitalist has to provide something which 
Pmebody else will buy or he is presently in the bank- 
ruptcy court. Under public ownership industry man- 
ed by those who carry it on would find itself ina 
sition to dictate to the consumer concerning the 
quantity and quality of the articles which it is prepared 
to provide, and what Mr. Sparkes and other advocates 
of Guild Socialism are doing is to propose to build up 
q series of great monopolies, the relations of which to 
one another and to the community as a whole are left 
wholly indefinite in the picture presented, but might 
easily be such that economic chaos would result. It 
would certainly be very much pleasanter if we could 
eliminate fear as the driving force of industry and intro- 
duce a state of things under which we all work for love 
of one another and for sheer joy in producing good 
work. But can we be sure that, as things are at pre- 
sent, any attempt to do so would result in the 
delivery of the goods by which mankind is kept alive? 
Mr. Sparkes tells us that of the experiments on a Guild 
basis that have been started, that of the Building Guild, 
in spite of its temporary setback, stands out pre-emin- 
ently by reason of the wonderful rapidity of its develop- 
ment and the extent of its operations. It may also be 
suggested that it stands out pre-eminently by reason, 
of the failure which Mr. Sparkes prefers to 
describe as its temporary setback. Let us hope 
that he is right and that the Building Guild 
will try again. But if the Guild idea has all the 
petency that its advocates claim, the setback suffered 
by the Building Guild requires a good deal of explana- 
tion. The building trade was surely an exceptionally 
favourable ground for the test of the Guild idea as 
compared with most other forms of industry. Mr. 
Sparkes tells us that the difficulties of the first experi- 
ment were all only an incident in the forward 
march. ‘‘ It failed to secure sufficient capital. ... 
The hiring of capital at a fixed rate of interest 
without giving the lenders any powers of con- 
trol, other than the right to withdraw at three months’ 
notice, naturally presents serious difficulties at any time. 
But these difficulties are by no means insuperable; 
there are plenty of people who are gravely dissatisfied 
with the old industrial system and who will gladly 
invest small sums in well-organized attempts to estab- 
lish something, better.” And yet at a time when the 
amount of money available for investment appears to be 
unusually large, the number of enthusiasts who are pre- 
pared to back the Guild idea by providing the relatively 
small amount of capital required for building opera- 
tions does not seem to have been nearly sufficient. It 
seems likely that Mr. Sparkes will finally have to fall 
back upon the usual solution of the capital problem 
supplied by Guild Socialists. They tell us that the 
capital will be found by the State. How this is to be 
done with private enterprise abolished and with nobody 
earning profits to be taxed is not explained. Still less 
is it explained how, with the State providing capital, 
bureaucratic control can be avoided. 


FOREIGN INVESTMENT PROSPECTS 


OST countries, at some time in their histories, 
have defaulted on their obligations to foreign 
lenders, but rather than consider the past any 
criterion of the future in this respect, it will be well to 
tmember that experience teaches lessons to debtor as 


favourable deductions to be drawn from the fact that, 
apart from a section of Europe, practically all countries 
have passed through the world trade crisis of 1920-21 
without asking for time to meet their external obliga- 
tions. That being the case, it is surely a very strong 
argument, now with trade steadily improving and 


| monetary conditions easy, upon which to base the antici- 


pation of higher regard (and therefore price) of the 
securities of the governments and cities of South 
America, the countries of the East, as well as_ the 
rejuvenated kingdoms and Republics of the Continent. 
Careful discrimination must be exercised, but the prior 
obligations of some of these governments are looked 
upon almost as gilt-edged and yield little over 5 per 
cent. True, they are secured on specific revenues, but 
the point it is wished to make here and which one feels 
sure will be very widely recognized before long, is that 
the recent demonstration of fundamental soundness of 
particular countries justifies a higher appreciation of 
what may be termed their junior securities. 

Two good examples are Argentina and Brazil, both 
admittedly countries with great natural resources, still 
largely latent, but developing rapidly. The world-wide 
depression is still reflected in the discount quotations 
for their currencies, and this naturally adds consider- 
ably to the interest payments on their large loans, but 
there are unmistakable signs that the growth of favour- 
able trade balances will quickly rectify this temporary 
circumstance. In fact, recuperative power in marked 
degree is being demonstrated. Moreover, it is prob- 
ably significant that Brazil is making great progress in 
cotton growing (last year’s production being 34,000 
tons against 19,600 tons in 1921); while in Argentina 
the development possibilities of three great oil fields are 
attracting a considerable amount of foreign, as well as 
home, capital. 

Among Argentina stocks the investor has a long list 
to choose from. Probably the 4 per cent. Railway 
Rescission at about 77 (yielding 5} per cent.) are as good 
as any, while 4 per cent. greater income can be had by 
purchasing the 1910 Internal Bonds at 89. In the same 
country Buenos Aires Province 34 per cent. Sterling 
Bonds yield nearly 63 per cent. to purchasers at 53, and 
if on return to former esteem a 5 per cent. basis is 
again established, the appreciation in value will be 
nearly 25 per cent. , 

Of the Brazil issues the 1914 Funding (price 76, 
yield 6} per cent.), the 5 per cent. 1903, which return 
over 7 per cent. at current price of 72, and the 4 per 
cent. 1889 yielding 9 per cent. at 43, are examples of 
the various securities. There is no doubt market prices 
of both Argentine and Brazil Bonds would be higher 
than they are to-day had they been less popular with 
German investors before the war. The absorption of 
selling from this quarter, however, has proceeded for a 
long time now and the supply nust be very much 
reduced. A circumstance in regard to the Brazil issues 
which will weigh less heavily as trade conditions fur- 
ther improve and the exchange recovers, is the fact that 
redemption of practically all the outstanding loans 
commences in four years’ time. 

Of the Eastern countries Japan, of course, has long 
been a favourite with investors, and the highest yield 
one can obtain from Government Stocks is 54 per cent. 
from the 1907 issue at about go. The. earliest Chinese 
loan now. yields less than 5} per cent., being specially 
well secured on customs revenue, but with very little 
extra risk 6} per cent. can be obtained by selecting the 
1912 loan. Indeed, to the seeker after fortune rather 


well as creditor. Looked at in this light there are 


than security, the Railway Loans and even the much 
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discussed: Treasury. Bills may .well. prove the ‘‘ best 
buy ” against the day when the guiding Powers realize 
that the vast country’s greatest need to rectify the harm 
done by. Russian influence, and to develop trade afresh, 
is the raising of more capital. 

Two countries of Europe, at least,. strike close 
“observers as being well on the way to gaining the con- 
» fidenc2 of foreign lenders of capital by capable adminis- 
‘tration and sound financial methods. In both cases, 
also, the scope for industrial expansion and natural 
. resources development is admittedly unlimited. Czecho- 

Slovakia, indeed, is thought by many likely to become 
one of the richest entities in Central Europe. The 
realization of this prospect will naturally effect the 
-foreign credit of the country as reflected at present by 
the quotation of 95 for the recently issued 8 per cent. 
loan, and the City of Prague 74 per cent. Sterling 
Bonds at 88. Roumania has already an established 
reputation for great agricultural resources—than which 
there is no quicker recuperator of diminished vitality 
_ in a nation—and, also (a most significant factor in pre- 
sent circumstances) extensive oilfields in course of 
development. Were it not for the still present menace 
of Russia, the Roumanian 4} per cent. Gold Loan would 
stand at a higher figure than 53. 
H. R. W. 


Correspondence 


To the Financial Editor of the SaruURDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—The article which appeared under the heading 
‘* Stock Market Letter” in your issue of May 5 
both astounded me and will shake the confidence which 
many have had in the reliability of information that 
appears in your columns. The writer states: 

{2 . but there is no doubt that our people have received 
such a shock in connexion with Dominion of Canada “‘ guaran- 
tees’? that it will be a long time before the recollection is 
entirely effaced from the minds of British investors. 

Now if the writer of this knows anything whatever 
of the matter upon which he has undertaken to com- 
ment, he must be aware that none of the stocks or 
debentures of which he speaks has been guaranteed 
by any Canadian Government and that all guarantees 
of the Dominion or Provincial Governments have been 
in the past, as they will be in the future, duly honoured ; 
but, on the other hand, the Canadian Government will 
not be forced by such articles as this to get under an 
additional load for which they are neither legally nor 
morally liable. 

I am, etc., 
Peter C. LarRKIN 

Office of High Commissioner for Canada 

19 Victoria Street, S.W.1 


Stock Market Letter 


Stock Exchange, Thursday 


E are not very busy, and this is a consideration 
WV that should be borne in mind by the watchful 
speculator. It should convey a good deal of 
useful-information to him. The big drums so valiantly 
and lustily whacked by folks with shares to sell are 
always keyed up to concert-pitch of noisy sound. They 
desire to create the impression of bustling animation in 
Stock Exchange markets, because this makes men and 
women feel that they want to be in the same profitable 
swim as everyone else. It would never do to photo- 
graph a visualization of quiet, prosaic markets; of 
shares being offered, instead of bid for; of scores of 
brokers ahd dealers standing idle in, the market-places, 
discussing golf, cricket, all kinds of things outside the 
pale of stocks and shares. 

Now, this may sound rather negative and dull, yet it 
is exactly what the ordinary, speculatively-minded man 
should be keen on knowing. And for this reason: 
_ when markets are in the sluggish sort of state which 


I am describing, prices cannot be expected to go 
However strong may be the outside tip ; however fit and 
cheery may be one’s own physical state on some br; ht 
spring morning—it is but tempting Fortune to go pee 
buy shares on the anticipation of being able to sel] them 
within a day or two at a decent profit. Buy them ¢ 
take up and put away, certainly. Quiet markets offer 
the chances of doing well like this. But for specula- 
tion, no; these are not the markets, 

** Sell your gilt-edged stocks and buy industrial.» 
That is one of to-day’s slogans, though I pai 
much whether the great body of the public is follow; 7 
these directions. We compare notes, naturally, we 
brokers and jobbers, and, so far as I can both see and 
hear, clients are not selling their good stuff. One hesi. 
tates to sell Conversion, if the alternative is to put the 
money on deposit at 1 per cent. One may as well keep 
the stock, because, after all, it does pay 4} per cent, 
on the money, and it would need a financial cataclysm 
or a mad trade boom, to make Conversion drop five me 
ten points. If the former comes, then everything will 
slump ; if trade booms, well, what may be sacrificed on 
the swings will be more than recovered on the round. 
abouts. So people keep their good stock. And 50 
New Zealand gets her 4 per cent. Loan easily placed at 
what is freely criticized as being the high price of 92. 

Not that it matters to me, but I would rather like to 
see the Mexican Eagle Company declare an unex. 
pectedly good dividend on its shares. For the market 
is a very hotbed of bears, and it goes against all human 
nature to feel sympathy for those who hope that prices, 
any prices, may fall. Prudence suggests, however, 
that dividend anticipations in regard to Mexican Eagles 
had better hug the modest side. There are bears of 
many other oil shares besides Eagles; and that's 
another item of information which the man in the street 
should not ignore. The bull accounts are in tobacco 
shares, Cements, a few Home Railway stocks, 
Argentine Rails. 

In raw rubber, too, a large number of the public are 
interested not wisely but too deeply. This is why the 
price of rubber is so weak. Too many people—clergy- 
men, doctors, schoolmasters, men you meet in clubs; 
a few women also—have had rather a rough passage 
over their Mincing Lane rubber commitments. They 
blame the Americans for not buying ; they condemn the 
operation of the Stevenson Restriction scheme; they 
curse their own bad luck. And then they sell their 
rubber, throwing it upon a market unwilling to take 
the stuff except at constantly-lowered prices. This is 
the chief reason why rubber is flat to-day, although 
share prices, so limited in the rubber market in the 
Stock Exchange, remain tolerably steady. No par 
ticular bull account exists in the shares; it is mainly 
confined tothe produce. Therefore, the former keep 
firm and the latter is flabby. 

Some of the astute people are picking-up, at very low 
values, shares in the best of the Austrian banking com- 
panies. They expect, not to double their money, but, 


either to lose the lot or to multiply it by ten. 
Janus 


Money and Exchange 


Suspicions current during the early part of the week, 
that the market’s margin was growing very thin, were 
fully confirmed on Wednesday, when withdrawals by 
three or four banks for balance sheet average purposes 
were alleged to have left the supply of credit incon 
veniently narrow, with the result that borrowers paid 
2 per cent. and more for loans over the night and very 
narrowly escaped applications to the Bank of England. 
The Bank’s figures showed a reduction of £44 millions 
in its holding of sécurities. Discount rates, after being 
weak, hardened materially. Among exchanges the 
strength of French and Belgian currencies was the mos 
notable feature, and the Greek drachma showed a cot 
siderable appreciation. Sterling declined in New York 
and German and Polish marks were flat. 
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New Issues 


New Zealand Government. Issue at 92 per cent. 
of £4,000,000 4 per cent. Inscribed Stock 1933-43. The 
prospectus gave considerable information as to the 
state of New Zealand’s finances, a welcome change from 
the scanty particulars of many governmental offers. A 
trustee stock yielding £4 7s. per cent., or, allowing 
for redemption in 1943, 44 12s. 7d. per cent. 


Metropolitan District Railway. Issue of £500,000 

per cent. Redeemable Debenture Stock 1933-43. 
From brief particulars advertised it appears that the 
Company is negotiating the sale of this stock at 97} 
per cent. No public offer is made. 


Review 
THE INSURANCE OF FUNERAL MONEY 


The Truth About Industrial Assurance. By J. G. 
Sinclair. Blackwell. Oxford. 5s. net. 


NDUSTRIAL Assurance, the provision of funeral 

money by means of small policies at weekly pence, 
js easy to criticize. It is wasteful, the expense of an 
army of agents and office organization runs away with 
about fivepence out of every shilling paid in premiums, 
there is an appalling rate of lapsed policies through 
inability to keep up premiums—the Parmoor Com- 
mittee put the lapse rate at five million policies a year 
—and there have grown up many abuses which this 
Committee ruthlessly exposed. Yet when all this is 
admitted against the system, there must remain some 
utility in a business which has at this moment in force 
some fifty millions of policies (of about ten pounds 
apiece), on the lives of thirty-five millions of men, 
women and children in the British Isles. 

Mr. J. G. Sinclair, who has written what he claims 
to be ‘ The Truth About Industrial Assurance,’ is a 
man of thirty-seven, who put in sixteen and a half 
years as a field worker in getting working-class people 
to insure the lives of themselves and their relatives. He 
began as an agent at 12s. a week, and, after passing 
through many intermediate stages, ended as a 
divisional manager at nearly £800 a year. His asser- 
tion that he was a success at his job, though he 
evidently hated it, must be accepted. Then, when 
standing upon what insurance agents would regard as 
a pinnacle of prosperity, he threw everything up at a 
moment’s notice because he could endure no longer 
the harrying and bullying methods of his official chiefs. 
As a free man he sets forth to tell of his own sufferings 
and the woes of all those who are engaged in canvass- 
ing working-class homes for insurance pence. His 
point of view is an unusual one. The system of 
industrial assurance is usually attacked from the point 


of view of policyholders. Mr. Sinclair attacks it from 
the point of view of the seventy thousand agents and 
district officials who actually get the business. If we 
are to believe all that he says, these outside men live 
a very hard life, subject to the perpetual harrying of 
head office ‘‘ rousers ’”? and boosters, and expected to 
abandon their bodies and souls to the one purpose of 
getting business.’’ 

It is, of course, a queer business. Even in 
“‘ ordinary ’’ life assurance it is the exception for a 
man to insure his life of his own accord. He is usually 
persuaded into it by some agent. In industrial assur- 
ance a spontaneous movement on the part of a work- 
ing-class man or woman to take out a policy is prac- 
tically unknown—as the Post Office long since 
discovered. ‘‘ I have never once,’’ writes Mr. Sinclair, 
** during all the sixteen and a half years that I had 
in the business, in every outside capacity, ever heard 
anyone ask to be assured, and if we had had such a 
request made to us we should immediately have con- 
cluded that it was ‘ speculative business,’ that is, not 
bona fide business.’’ The basis of industrial assur- 
ance is therefore the art of the salesman, the art of 
persuading people to buy what they do not want to 
buy. 

Mr. Sinclair’s account of the campaigns for the 
badgering of the working classes by insurance agents 
would be amusing if it were not rather distressing. 
He tells of the ‘‘ Special Weeks,’’ the ‘‘ United Red- 
Letter Weeks,’’ the ‘‘ Weekly Honours’ Lists,’’ and 
the ‘* Staff Outing Bumper Weeks.’’ In almost every 
other week there is some excuse for a “ lightning ”’ 
boost, which means that women of the working 
classes—it is always the unhappy women—scarcely 
enjoy an hour (except on Sundays) free from a visit 
from the eager agent of some company or other. It 
is this feverish chase after bigger and ever bigger 
figures which has caused most of the evils which the 
Parmoor Committee exposed. 

Mr. Sinclair cries out for legislative control, though 
none which has ever been suggested would much abate 
the locust plague of insurance canvassing. It is 
inherent in the system. The Government’s Bill of the 
present Session, which has passed through the Lords 
and has been read a second time in the Commons, will 
probably purge the business of lame duck companies 
and collecting societies, but it will not do away with 
‘* prize weeks ’’ and ‘‘ palms of victory ’’ and ‘‘crown- 
ing bursts of enthusiasm.’’ The Bill provides that 
canvassers for’ new business must be in the regular 
employment of their companies, but this will not save 
them from the pressure to ‘‘ break all previous 
records.’? When one is trying to sell a commodity 
or service for which there is no spontaneous demand, 
the methods employed must be those of the crudest 
stunts. Whether the provision of funeral money by 
such methods is worth while at all is another story. 


LONDON JOINT CITY & MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


Chairman: The Right Hon. R. MCKENNA 
Joint Managing Directors: FREDERICK HYDE 
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OVER 1,670 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


EDGAR W. WOOLLEY 
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Reserve Fund - 
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- - 10,860,852 


Deposits (Dec. 3/st, 1922) - 
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10,860,852 
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BELFAST BANKING CO. LTD. 
Over 110 Offices in Ireland 


OVERSEAS BRANCH: 65 & 66, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2 
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Figures and Prices 


PAPER MONEY (in millions) 
Latest 


Stock § Foreign Note Issue Note Issue 
Buropean A 


Countries Gold. Tose.’ 1500. 
Austria Kr. 4,286,811 85,860 t 346,698 30,646 
Belgium Fr. 6,847 269 17 6,302 6,360 
Britain (B. of E.) 102 154 as 103 118 
Britain (State) . 287 } 301 367 
Bulgaria Leva 3,884 68t 884 3,728 8,354 
Czecho-Slov. Kr. 8,847 842+ 475 10,076 11,289 
Denmark Kr. 469 9 542 657 
Esthonia Mk. 1,900 704+ 1,445 700 = 
Finland Mk. 1,460 43 879 1,415 1,841 
France Fr. 36,904 5,536 a 35,787 37,902 
Germany (Bk.) Mk. 6,545,984 919 — 140,420 68,805 
other Mk. 1,464,270 9,430 123,349 
Greece Dr. 3,553 — .1,439——_ 1,407 1,608 
Holland (Bk.) FI. 991 582 — 1,056 1,073 
Hungary Kr. 85,534 ? _ 30,580 14,308 
Italy (Bk. of) Lire 12,972 1,328t 13° 13,608 15,286 
Jugo-Slavia Dnrs. 5,420 266 4,815 3,344 
Norway Kr. 361 147 23 386 492 
Poland Mk. 1,869,055 41 41 260,554 49,862 
Portugal Esc. 1,047 9 38 784 611 
Roumania Lei 15,576 533 — 13,961 9,486 
Spain Pes. 4,105 2,625 39* 4,179 4,826 
Sweden Kr. 535 274 77 582 760 
Switzerland Fr. 915 534 _ 802 1,034 
Other Countries 
Australia b 56 23 _- 54 58 
Canada (Bk.) $ 170 71 149 249 
Canada (State) $ 269 16 242 312 
Egypt 30 3 — 31 37 
India Rs 1,743 24 _ 1,718 1,614 
Japan Yen. 1,261 1,275+ 1,227 1,439 
New Zealand 8 st 7 
U.S. Fed. Res. $ 2,238 3,081 _ 2,157 38,344 


{Foreign Bills, 1,221,853 tTotal cash. ° Foreign Bills. 


GOVERNMENT DEBT (in thousands) 
May 5, ’23. Apr. 28, May 


Total dead weight ......... 7,762,352 7,759,322 7,642,681 
Cowed 1,155,652 »155,652 1,081,905 
Treasury Bills 584,665 588,550 764,336 
Bank of England Advan — ~ 16,500 
Departmental Do. 205,530 201,830 172,951 


The highest point of the deadweight debt was reached at 
Dec. 31, 1919, when it touched £7,998 millions. On March 31, 
1921, it was £7,574 millions, and on March 31, 1922, £7,654 
millions. 

Mr. Baldwin estimates the total on March 31, 1923 as £7,773 
millions, of which. £51353 millions is represented by conversions, 
and allowing also for the inclusion in the debt of arrears of 
interest due on our debt to the United States the effective reduc- 
tion of debt in the year to March 31, 1923, amounted to over 
£149 millions. 

GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTS (in thousands) 
May 5, Apr. 28, ’°23. May 6, ’22. 


Total Revenue from Ap. 1 91,229 76,668 87,309 

» Expenditure ,, ,, 80,581 62,990 76,230 
Surplus or Deficit ......... + 10,648 +13,678 +11,079 
Customs and Excise . 27,351 23,161 21,447 
Motor Vehicle Duties ...... 1,565 1,118 1,234 
Property and Income Tax 28,934 = 37,000 
Estate, etc., Duties ...... 4,960 4,040 7,021 
Corporation Profits Tax 2,110 1,780 1,656 
1,620 1,450 1,082 
Miscellaneous—Special ... 7,079 4,823 4,956 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS (in thousands) 
May 10, May 3, May 11, ’22, 


& & 
Public Deposits ............ 14,602 13,235 12,179 
Other 102,003 107,636 130,259 
116,605 120,871 142,438 
Government Securities 42,221 45,35: 68,873 
Other 68,614 70,130 75,530 
110,835 115,489 134,403 
123,776 124,191 121,591 
Do. less notes in cur- 

rency reserve ... 101,326 101.741 102,141 
Coin and Bullion ......... 127,522 127,521 128,888 
23,495 23,079 25,746 
20.1% 19.0% 18.0% 


May 10, May May 16, ’22. 


Total outstanding ......... 287,049 285,746 300,839 
Called in but not cancld. 1,483 1,485 1,629 
Gold backing ................ 27,000 27,000 28,500 
B. of E. note, backing ... 22,450 22,450 19,450 
Total fiduciary issue ...... 236,116 234,811 251,860 


BANKERS CLEARING RETURNS (in thousands) 
May 9, ’23. May 2, '23. Ma 
< y 10, ‘22, 


13,912,674 13,166,185 14,436,245, 
Do, (Country) 1,035,640 969,279 1, 
LONDON CLEARING BANK FIGURES (in thousands) 
Apr., ’°23. Mar. 
Coin, notes, balances with AP, 
Bank of Englaad, etc... 195,768 190,821 212,144 
1,648,812 1,689,220 1,789 118 
Acceptances 78,242 80,163 57.069 
252,244 253,332 396° 
762,288 758,792 763,415 
MONEY RATES May 10, ’23. May 3, ’23. May 11, °29 
Do, Federal Reserve N.Y. 43 4 
3 Months’ Bank Bills .. if 144-2 2} 
6 Months’ Bank Bills ... 23 23 2 
Weekly Loans 14 i} 


FORBIGN EXCHANGES (telegraphic transfers) 
May 10, '23. May 3, ’23. May 11, ’22, 
4.633 


New York, $ to £ ...... 4.603 4.45} 
Do., 1 month forward ... 4.61} 4.644 4.45} 
Montreal, $ to £ ......... 4.693 4.723 4.51 
€. 0008.0. 25d. 25d. 

Aves, to§ .....;... 424d. 423d. 

Rio de Jan., d. to milrs.... Syed. 5d. 7d. 
Valparaiso, $ to £ ‘ 35.50 36.60 39.40 
Montevideo, d. to $ ......... 41}d. 423d. 

Lima, per Peru, ......... prem. prem. 17% prem. 
Paris, fres. 69.80 70.40 48.63 
Do., 1 month forward ..... 69.84 70.43 48.63 
Berlin, marks to £ ...... 172,000 168,000 1,265 
Brussels, frcs. to % ...... 80.80 81.59 53.30 
Amsterdam, fi. to £ ...... 11.803 11.834 11.55} 
Switzerland, frcs, to £ ... 25.65 25.66 23.06 
Stockholm, kr. to £ ...... 17.34 17.40 17.37 
Christiania, kr. to £% ..... 27.66 27.03 23.90 
Copenhagen, kr. to £ ... 24.68 24.62 20.87 
Helsingfors, mks. to £ ... 168 1673 213 
96} 94} 83} 
Madrid, pesetas to £ ...... 30.27 30.40 28.63 
Greece, drachma to % ... 335 385 108 
Lisbon, d. to escudo ...... 23d. 23d. 
327,500 325,000 38,000 

Budapest, kr. to £ ...... 24,500 23,500 3,335 
Bucharest, lei. to £ ...... 965 975 nom. 630 
Belgrade, dinars to £...... ‘ 450 440 300 
Sofia, leva to £ 545 610 620 
Warsaw, marks to £ ...... 220,000 18,000 


Constntnple., piastres to £ 
Alexandria, piastres to £ 
Bombay, d. to rupee 
Calcutta, d. to rupee 
Hongkong, d. to dollar ... 


Shanghai, d. to tael ...... 39d. 42d. 
Singapore, d. to $ ......... 284d. 
Yokohama, d. to yen ...... 254d. 254d. 
*Sellers. 
TRADE UNION PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYED 
End Mar., End Feb., End Mar., 
Membership 1923. 1923. 1922. 
Reporting Unions ......... 1,184,400 1,188,041 1,853,013 
Unemployed 145,894 155,165 220,847 
Percentage 12.8 13.1 16.8 


On April 30 the Live Register of Labour Exchange showed 4 
total of 1,218,200 unemployed—a decrease of 267,678 compared 
with January 1, 


COAL OUTPUT 


Week ending Apr. 28, Apr. 21, Apr. 14, Apr. 2, 
1923. 1923. 1923. 1922. 
tons. tons. tons. tons. 

5,721,200 5,824,900 5,776,600 5,160,100 

Yr. to date 92,305,500 86,584,300 80,759,400 80,241,400 

IRON AND STEEL OUTPUT 
1923. 1923. 1923. 1922. 
Mar., Feb. Jan. Mar 
tons tons. tons tons. 

Pig Iron 633,600 543,400 567,900 839,800 

Yr. to date 1,744,900 1,111,300 567,900 977,900 

Steel 5 707,100 624,800 549, 

Yr. to date 2,133,400 1,331,400 624,300 1,296,700 
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TRADE OF COUNTRIES (in millions) 


+ 
| 


Country Months. Imports. Exports. 
Austria Kr. (gld.) 12 1,591 1,047 — 6544 
Denmark 141 108 33 
Finland Mk, bad 568 39 — 219 
France Fr. af 2,144 1,696 — 443 
tGermany Mk. 4 4,543 2,925 — 1,618 
Greece Dr. 10 1,790 1,204 — 786 
Holland Fl. 3* 501 294 + 207 
Sweden Kr. 3° 88 88 23 
Switzerland Fr. 9 1,356 1,318 os 38 
Australia 12 10 2 
B. S, Africa £ 10 41 21 a 20 
Brazil Mrs. 962 1,843 + 381 
Canada $ id 68 eo — 3 
8 81 3 

fapan en. 12 1,859 1,605 — 264 
lew Zealand£ 21 31 + 4 
United States $ 2* 626 646 oe 20 

*1923. 


+The method of calculation now adopted by the German Statis- 
tical Office is to express the trade figures in Gold Marks based on 
the world market prices and the Dollar rate of exchange. 


SECURITY PRICES 


BRIT. AND FOREIGN GOVT. 
May 10, '23. May 3, '23, May 11, '22. 


COMMODITIES 
NERALS, . 

METALS, MI May 10,.°23. May 3, '23. May 11, °22. 

Gold, per fine 02. ....-++++++- 89s. 6d. 88s. 10d. 93s, 2d. 

Gilver, POT OZ. 32 35§d. 

fron, Sc’h pig No.1 ton 6.10.0 £6100  £4.16.0 

rails, heavy 0.10.0  £10.10.0 £9.5.0 

Copper, Standard £68.5.0 #70.18.9 £83.3.9 

Tin, Straits £207.15.0 £215.12.6 £148.16.3 

Lead, soft foreign £24.12.6 4£25.16.3 £23.15.0 

Spelter £30.17.6 £32.0.0 .0.0 

Coal, best Admiralty ,, 40s. 6d. 40s. 6d. . 6d. 
CHEMICALS AND OILS 

Nitrate of Soda per ton #13.15.0 413.8.9 £16.0.0 

Indigo, Bengal per lb. 8s. Od. 9s. Od. 9s. 6d. 

Linseed Oil, spot per ton £ 46.0.0 £49.0.0 £44.15.0 

inseed, La Plata ton 20.0.0 20.0.0 £31.0.0 

Palm Oil, Bengal spot ton £36.0.0 £37.0.0 £34.0.0 

Petroleum, w. white gal. 1s. 2d. 1s. 2d. 1s. 5d. 
FOOD eraight 

ountry, stra s 
Flour, mill 280 Ib. 36s. 3d. 86s. 6d, Bs. 
London straights ... 

4 ex mill 280 Ib. 41s. Od 42s. Od 50s. Od 

Wheat, English Gaz. Avge. 
per cwt. 10s. 8d 10s. 3d lls. 11d 

Wheat, No. 2 Red Winter 

N.Y. per bush. 144} cents. 143} cents. 1658 cents. 
Tea, Indian Common Ib. 1s. 43d 1s. 43d 1s. Od. 
TEXTILES, ETC. 

Cotton, fully middling, 

American per Ib. 14.23d. 15.07d 11,06d. 
Cotton, Egyptian, F.G.F. 

Sakel per Ib. 15.40d. 16.75d 18.00d. 
Hemp, N.Z., spot per ton 432.10.0 £82.10.0 £31.0.0 
Jute, first marks #28.10.0 £29.0.0 £30.0.0 
Wool, Aust., Medium 

Greasy Merino Ib. 19d. 19d. 17d. 
La Plata, Av. Merino Ib. 143d. 144d. 13d. 
Lincoln Wethers Ib. 102d. 103d. 8d. 
Tops, 64’s Ib. 64d. 64d. 56d. 
Rubber, Std. Crepe Ib. 1s. 1}d. 1s. 34d. 83d. 
Leather,Sole bends, 14-161b. 

per Ib. 2s, 5d. 2s. 5d. 2s, 5d. 

OVERSEAS TRADE (in thousands) —three months— 

Mar., Mar., 

1923. 1922. 1923. 1922. 

& & & 

90,022 87,879 273,577 233,743 
60,921 64,581 185,369 186,083 
Re-exportsS 9,086 10,154 28,707 28,787 
Balance of Imports 20,015 13,144 59,501 18,873 
Expt. cotton gds., total 14,489 15,422 45,595 45,682 
Do. piece gds. sq. yds. 337,411 303,857 1,079,958 894,927 
Export woollen goods 4,780 4,818 16,107 18,814 
Export coal value 8,818 5,785 22,062 15,015 
Do., quantity tons ... 7,180 5,201 18,694 13,236 
Export iron, steel 5,829 5,757 17,005 16,282 
Export machinery ..... 3,648 5,882 12,672 16,318 
Tonnage entered 3,589 3,233 10,679 723 

2 cleared 5,616 4,808 16,311 12,622 
INDEX NUMBERS 
United Kingdom— Apr., Mar., Feb., Apr., July, 
Wholesale (Economist) 1923. 1923. 1923. 1922. 1914, 
Cereals and Meat .. 824 8473 1,008} 579 
Other Food Products 752 752 746 667 353 
,199 1,1783 1,201 1,010 616} 
Miscellaneous .......... 797 7974 810 890 553 

- 4,440 4,392 4,402 4,285 2,565 
Retail (Ministry of Mar., Feb., Jan., Mar., July, 

Labour)— 1923. 1923. 1923. 1922. 1914, 
Food, Rent, Clothing, 

174 176 177 182 182 
Germany—Wholesale Mar. 1,Feb. 1,Jan. 1, Dec. 1, Mar. 1, July, 
(Frankfurter Zeitung) 1923. 7,158 1923. 1922. 1922. 1914. 
All Commodities ....... 6,770 1923. 2,054 1,674 542 1 


United States—WholesaleApr. 1, Mar. 1, Feb.1, Apr. 1, Aug. 1, 


(Bradstreet’s) ....... 
All Commodities 
FREIGHTS 
From Cardiff to 
West Italy 
Marseilles 
Port Said 
Bombay 
Islands 
B. Aires 
From 
Australia 

. Aires 
San Lorenzo 
N. America 


y 
Alexandria 


(wheat) 
(grain) 
(general) 
(cotton-seed) 


1923. 1923. 1923. 


1922. 


May 10, May 3, 

1923. 1923. 
11/0 11/0 
10/9 11/0 
11/0 11/3 
14/0 14/0 
10/0 10/0 
14/0 13/6 
33/9 33/9 
28/9 31/3 
30/0 82/6 
2/6 3/0 
29/6. 29/6 
11/6 11/6 


1914, 


$ $ $ $ $ 
13.9304 13,9332 13.7236 11.5317 8.7087 


Consols 582 593 58 
Loan 95§ 933 
96} 
Do. 5% 10014 101 993 
Do. 4% ... 1014 101} 100} 
Funding loa 922 923 884 
Victory 4% OC... 94 94} 893 
Local Loans 683 68} 663 
Conversion 34% 803 775 
Bank of England 255 256 255 
India 34% 70} 70} 69 
Argentine (86) 6%. 1003 100} 99 
Beigian 3% . 68 68} 75 
Brazil (1914) a 753 744 x D 70} 
Chilian (1886) 43% ... 89 89} 83 
Chinese 5% '96 94} 944 91} 
French oe 23 23 
German 3% 13/0 16/- zi 
Italian 34% 22} 223 
Japanese 44% (1st) 1013 100 103 
Russian 8} 8 15} 
RAILWAYS 
69 73 58 
Great Western 115} 116} 994 
Ldn. Mid, & Scottish ...... 114} 116} — 
Ldn, & N.E. Dfd. Ord. ... 36§ 37} _ 
Metropolitan — 703 69} 46 
Metropolitan Dist. ......... 543 384 
Southern Ord. ...... 39} 
Underground “ A” 8/6 9/3 7/0 
Antofagasta 85 86} 59 
B.A. Gt. Southern ......... 892 91 73} 
Do. Pacific 854 87 47 
Canadian Pacific... 166} 164} 158 
Central Argentine 75} 77} 63 
Grand Trunk 4% Gtd. ... 834 83 _— 
Leopoldina 293 31 284 
145 149xpD 129 
United of Havana ......... 67 704 574 
INDUSTRIALS, ETC. 
Anglo-Persian 2nd Pref.... 26/3 26/6 25/9 
Armstrongs ......... 18/6 20/0 16/0 
37/0 37/0 31/9 
Brit.-Amer. Tobacco ...... 92/6 94/0 79/0 
Brit. Oil and Cake ...... 29/0 31/6 26/0 
Brunner Mond _............ 41/6 43/9 27/3 
Coats ..... dap 69/6 69/6 63/9 
Courtaulds 68/3 73/3 49/0 
20/3 20/9xp 21/3 
Dennis Brothers ............ 31/3 x > 34/0 27/6 
Dorman Long 17/0 18/0 17/0 
un 9/9 10/0 7/104 
50/6 53/6 36/0 
19/6 21/0 23/0 
74 
86/9 87/6 59/44 
1 1# 27/0 
31/0 81/9 23/6 
5 77/6 
2 9/32 2% 
1 21/32 1 8 19/32 
+ 
333 x p 333 x D 825 
95 93 


4} 4 5/32 
16/6 


| 1922. 

| 

4 

| 

| 

| a 

q 

a 

| 

| 3 

Mar., | 
| 
1 
ved a 
pared 

r. 29, May 11, @ 
al) 12/0 
11,400 ” 13/6 
” 22/0 
"10/0 

1922. 14/0 4 
Mar. 
39,800 26/3 
49,400 3/0 
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Philosophic Calm 


Three Nuns Tobacco possesses a 
rare fragrance that induces content- 
ment and philosophic calm. It 
smokes coolly and evenly to the 
bottom of the bowl. 


Yy 


iy, 


ZZ 


Every circlet of which Three Nuns is 
made is a perfect blend, and there is not 
a particle of dust in its composition. 


THREE 
NUNS 


TOBACCO 
Sold everywhere in the following packings :— THREE AUNS 


~ 2 oz. Tins—2/4 1 oz. Packets—1/2 
~ 2 oz. Packets—2/4 4oz. - - Tins—4/8 
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Pure Virginia Tobacco 


Stephen Mitchell and Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco D 
Company (of Great Britain & Ireland), Limited, 36 St. Andrew 1 0 f 6 ° 
uare, Glasgow. or 


ARI 

PROVISION FOR OLD AGE| BRYANT & MAY. q 
THe THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL ORDINARY GENERAL MEgTING of operat 

Bryant and May, Ltd., was held on the 9th inst. at the Fairfield — 

Works, Bow, E. 

Provide a competency for Mr. William Alexander Smith (the chairman) presided, and, _. 

in moving the adoption of the report and 

once more his good fortune to be able to congratulate the share- 96 

old age by means of an holders on an pet year’s business. Like their friends in oe 

A the somewhat kindred industries of ‘‘ upon t 

had every reason to be satisfied with the result. e would li 

Endowment ssurance to uler % an approaching notable event in the history of the alk 

° | company, namely the twenty-fifth anniversary of their friend and profits 

Policy. . eolleague, Mr. Paton, becoming a ‘“‘ match man.” Mr. Paton ere b 

had done so much both for the company and for the employees eeaees 

that no celebration of the event would be complete without in indi 

giving all an opportunity of participating in it. On behalf of tide of 

the shareholders, the board had decided to ask Mr. Paton’s of proc 

PRUDENTI AL ASSUR ANCE co LTD. acceptance of his portrait in oils by the Hon. John Collier, and The 
: = | it had been decided to give all the workers an opportunity of million 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1 shaving a trip to Blackpool on June 1 next, the anniversary of contribs 

the day of Mr. Paton’s entry into the business. approxi 

Mr. George W. Paton (deputy-chairman and managing direc- had cot 

, ? tor), in. seconding the resolution, said that on more than one showed 

8 ¢ occasion the Chairman had used the expression ‘‘ Good wine in the 
needs no bush.’’? That was doubly true now, for they had never sated fi 

s presented a better or healthier balance-sheet to the shareholders previou: 

of the company. Nearly four years ago, when asking the share- for tha 

B holders to sanction the profit-sharing and co-partnership plan tically 

tas he had had said that the workers would so apply themselves to and, a 

their task that the amount which might come to be distributed £107,2' 

would be more than earned. Output could be greatly increased business 

> by improved systems of production, and increased output meant of £25: 
increased prosperity and increased profits; but it should not stop eg an 

there; it should give to the worker a better standard of living a rey 

The Keliabie Family Medicine The Best Remedy kaown for and greater leisure to enjoy the results of labour. He hoped lowick 
with over 70 years’ Reputation the shareholders would agree that the results shown in the These i 
Al mea fi COUGHS, COLDS, accounts. abundantly justified what the directors had then asked aad 

them to do. y ha 
“Dr. COLLIS BROWNE” INFLUENZA, The competition from matches imported from countries with and gro’ 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. depreciated exchanges continued very severe, but, with their only to” 

Acts like a Charm in my excellent advertising arrangement, meticulous care of every in the a 
DIARRHEA, COLIC, and account and customer on their books, and the supplying of an able per 
other Bowel Complaints, TOOTHACHE, , article of the very first quality, the company fully held their A 
Of all Chemists, 1/3 and 3/- THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE. we comers, The 
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FURNITURE & WORKS OF ART 


FOR IMMEDIATE DISPOSAL 

og to owner's heavy financial loss. THE ENTIRE CONTENTS OF WEST- 
‘owing ‘and LARGE COUNTRY MANSION. One hundred and twenty-seven 
= jete rooms of exce tionally beautiful and ee MODERN AND 

ITIQUE FURNIT RE and COSTLY WORKS OF ART. THE 
ANTIQ’’ MUST. BE REALIZED QUITE REGARDLESS OF 
WHOTNAL COST WITHIN THE NEXT FIVE WEEKS. Any item 
OR * selected and can remain warehoused here free for 18 months, 
may be ‘when delivery required. On sale EVERY DAY 9 till 7 (includ- 
= Thuredays and Saturdays). Write. for Complete Catalogue. 

GTION OF 


DINING ROOM FURNI and effects comprise 
™ choice suites in styles of Queen Anne, William and ry, 
frisabethan, Charles II, Chippendale, Hepplewhite, Adams and Sheraton. 
~ old oak dresser being offered for £26, with a very unusual 
Faced II style old trestle table, 14 guineas; 6 rare old chairs to go with 
fectory table, 10 guineas; an 


at 15s. Od. each; old re 
trestle table, stated to have originally come from 
French Monastery, and many other rare oak pieces. modern dining- 
room sets range from 16 guineas up to 2,600 guineas; a very beautiful 
complete dining-room set, including shaped front sideboard, dining table, 

if chairs, carving chairs in figured ay | for 280, and a similar 
- very elegant, of Chippendale style, for ; large bookcases from 
104 and other library furniture. 
on OF WING ROOM APPOINTMENTS in French, 
Italian and English taste, including some valuable specimens 
Black and Gold and coloured lacquer of Chinese taste. LARGE 
LOUNGE SETTEES covered with choice Brocade silk and several in 
coloured art linen being offered as low as & guineas, with superbly 
ng LOUNGE EASY CHAIRS to match, from 60s. each; China 
Cabinets of unusual finish and design from 10 guineas up to 358 guineas 
Hand-made Aubusson tapestry wall panels, carpets and curtains; many 
exceptional examples of white statuary, marble and bronze groups and 
; oil paintings by old masters, Andrea del Sarto, Bassano and 


THERE GOMPLETE BEDROGMS including Suites in the style 
of Be ane f? Louis XVI, with all appointments to match. Superb 
satinwood suites, richly painted with Medallions and flowers after 
Angelica Kauffmann and others, in silver, ash, enamel and gilt, Black 
and Gold lacquer in Chinese taste and a gnificent lecti of 
English walnut, carved and gilt bedroom furniture of Queen Anne style, 
offered quite regardless of original cost. Elegant complete bedroom 
suites, in mahogany and Chippendale design, are offered at 22 160. Od. 
and several large solid mahogany suites of = Victorian iod, with 
6 feet wide wardrobes, 45 guineas complete. ianofortes, rpets, Old 


China and Cut Glass, &c. 
COMPLETE PHOTOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATED 
GATAL@GUES (S.R.) NOW READY; MAY BE 
AD FREE ON APPLICATION. 


THE FURNITURE & FINE 
ART DEPOSITORIES, LTD., 


PARK ST,, UPPER ST., ISLINGTON, 
LONDON, N.1, 


(Few minutes from Royal Agricultural Hall) 
Train fares and cab fares allowed to all 
customers. 

*Buses Nos. 4, 19, 30 and 43 pass our door. 
Goods packed, delivered in country or 
shipped to any part. 


Tributes from 
Theatrical 


Celebrities. 


—No. 1 


Miss Jost Co 
* the finest singer and 
actress on’ the musical 
stage in this country ” 
(Daily Graphic). 
Now appearing at the 
GAIETY THEATRE 
in ‘* THE LAST 
WALTZ” writes: 

‘I always use a 
Waterman’s Ideal. 
It is the pen with 
which the. English 
authors wrote ‘ The 
Last Waltz,’ and what is good enough for them is 


Jove Collins 
Watérman’s 
Ideal) 
Fount 


“ Regular | 


Three Types: 42/-; Clip-Cap, 1/- extra; 
Type, from 12/6; Safety PRESEN ATION PENS IN 
Type from 17/6; “‘Self-Filling” | SILVER & GOLD.  Nibs to 
Type (with Patent Boxed-in| suit all hands. Every pen fully 
uaranteed. Of Stationers and 
“The Pen Book 


sent Frée on request. 


Lever, as illustrated). No. 52, 

17/6; No. 54, 22/6; No. 55, 

27/6; No. 56, 32/6; No. 58, 

L. G. SLOAN, Lid., Che Pen Corwer Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
Use Waterman’s Ideal INK for all Fountain Pens. 


ARMY & NAVY CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETY. 


Tue ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the Army and Navy Co- 
operative Society, Ltd., was held on the 8th inst. at Caxton Hall, 
Westminster, S.W. 

The Right. Hon. Lord Ebury, D.S.O., M.C. (the chairman), 
in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, said that it 
was a great satisfaction to the board to be able to present 
accounts which showed such a marked improvement upon 
1921-22. Their balance from trading account—i.e., gross profit— 
and their miscellaneous revenue showed -an increase of £24,319 
upon the previous year’s figures; whilst their working expenses, 
after providing the usual amounts for depreciation of premises, 
showed a reduction of £94,915, with a resulting increase in net 
profits for the year of £119,234. As to the position in India, 
there had been an increase of £32,953 in the balance of Indian 
transactions. The society’s premises, resources, and organization 
in India were well equipped, and when the hoped-for turn of the 
tide of business occurred the depots would be ready and capable 
of producing satisfactory results. 

The total of the staff benefit funds was nearly a quarter of a 
million pounds, and while the employees’ provident fund was 
contributory, the benefits the staff had received from it amounted 
approximately to 4,300,000, or more than twice the amount they 
had contributed. The general reserve, amounting to £353,731, 
showed an increase of £65,559, consequent upon the appreciation 
in the value of the investments, which had more than compen- 
sated for the withdrawal of £60,000 from the reserve in the 
previous year, which was then necessary to provide the dividend 
for that year. Stock in trade had now been reduced to prac- 
tically pre-war level. The investments amounted to £505,611, 
and, adding the mortgage Debenture fund’ investment of? 
£107,274, they had a total of £612,885 invested outside the 
business, as against the reserve fund of £353,732, or a surplus 
of £259,153, apart from the cash balance of £150,000. There 
was an increase of £19,111 under the head of freeholds in Lon- 
don, representing expenditure on the new bridge and subway in 
Howick Place, and the new shop windows in Victoria Street. 
These improvements had given general satisfaction and were 
proving advantageous to the business, evidenced. by the fact that 
they had had throughout the whole of the past year a consistent 
and growing increase in their orders, sufficient since May last not 
only to counteract the fall in values, but to produce an increase 


in the amount of the turnover. While. there was still a consider- 


able period required to remodel the interior ‘of the premises, 
every care would be taken to cause as [ittle inconvenience . to 
members as possible. 
The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, 


LONDON AND SCOTTISH 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 


Tue SixtretH ANNUAL MEETING of the London and Scottish 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd., was held on the 8th inst. at the 
Cannon Street Hotel, London, E.C., Sir Vesey Holt presiding. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, said that some of the adverse conditions resulting 
from the war had now passed away, although not all difficulties 
had been surmounted. The great problem was that of expense 
which had been aggravated during the past two years by the fall 
in revenue consequent upon declining values and general stag- 
nation in trade. This ‘question was constantly engaging the close 
attention of the directors and management, and their efforts in 
economy. had not been without success. , 

In the life department 2,973 policies were issued for 41,334,050, 
producing a new premium income of £56,099. The total pre- 
mium income of £498,875 showed an increase of £8,193. The 
claims amounted to £423,328. The mortality experience was 
satisfactory. The life and- annuities funds were increased by 
£31,812, and now amounted to £4,471,952. 

The report on quinquennial valuation showed a surplus of 
£272,181, which was the largest in the history of the company. 
Of this surplus £43,253 had been supplied to strengthen the 
actuarial reserves. Then after payment of the 5 per cent. 
dividend there remained £210,867, of which it was proposed to 
divide £189,791, carrying forward £20,875. After crediting the 
proprietors with 10 per cent. of the net divisible life profits and 
allowing for the interim bonuses, the divisible surplus provided a 
deferred bonus of 30s. per cent, per annum, and a reversionary 
bonus of 20s. per cent. per annum on the sum assured to ordinary 
With-profit policyholders, these bonuses being in respect of each 
full year’s premium paid during the quinquennium. The direc- 
tors were gratified that they were thus able to resume the declara- 
tion ef bonuses. 


They had further decided to allow an interim bonus in respect 
of each full year’s premium paid during the current quinquen- 
nium at the rate of 20s. per cent., and at the rate of 15s. per 
cent. on the ordinary with-profit policies. It had been thought 
desirable that ‘the valuation ‘of the “‘ Scottish Metropolitan ” 
should be made at the same date.: This disclosed: a surplus of 
£32,000. 

They recommended a dividend pf 25 per .cent., less tax, and 
had: also pleasure in tecommending that on this their 60th annual 
meeting a bonus of 5 per cent., less tax, should be paid to the 
shareholders. 


The.report and accounts were adopted, 
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Art Galleries 


Hotel 


ALPINE CLUB GALLERY 
MILL STREET, CONDUIT STREET, W.1 
Paintings and Decorations by 
AUGUSTUS E. JOHN, A.R.A. 


Admission 2/-, including tax. Hours 10—6. 


THE BROOK STREET GALLERY 
14 BROOK STREET, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
PAINTINGS OF ITALY 

By KATHARINE KINSELLA 


Admission Free. 10—5.30. Sat. 10—1. 


CARROLL GALLERY EXHIBITION 
10 GEORGE STREET, HANOVBR SQUARE 


32 Water-colours of Rustic Horsg by 
‘N. H. J. BAIRD, R,O.I, 
1/- inc, Cat. and Tax. 10—5.30. Sat., 10—1. 


DRAKE’S GALLERY 
13 ST. MARY AXE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 


Famous Paintings including John Martin's Great Masterpieces 
“ BELSHAZZAR’S FEAST," and 
“‘ JOSHUA COMMANDING THE SUN TO STAND STILL.” 
Admission Free, Hours 10—6. Saturdays 10—1. 


THE FINE ART SOCIETY 
148 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 


1. LOUIS MASRIERA, The Spanish Artist. 

2. SIGISMOND GOETZE. 
Bamborough, Italy, The Tyrol, Brittany. 

3. LEOPOLD GOETZE. MEZZOTINT after J. Sargent, R.A., etc. 


ADMISSION 1s. inc. Cat. and Tax. 10—6. Sat. 10—4, 


HOLIDAY SKETCHES. Holy Island, 


4. RARE ETCHINGS by Bone, Brangwyn, Cameron, Whistler, Zorn, etc. 


GREATOREX GALLERIES 
14 GRAFTON STREET, W.1 
WALTER BURROUGHS-FOWLER, R.B.C., R.B.A. 
PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS. 

H. FRANK WALLACE. 
WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS OF “ DEER-STALKING.” 
OPENS MAY 10th, 

Daily 10—6.30, Saturday 10—1. 


GROSVENOR GALLERIES 


1. GLYN PHILPOT, A.R.A. Paintings and Sculpture. 
Philpot’s triumph.”—Daily Mail. 
2. DAVID MUIRHEAD. Landscapes in oil and water-colours. 


5la, New Bond Street, W. 10—6. Sats. 10—4. 1/- incl. tax. 


S WITZERLAND.—HOSPENTHAL, near ANDERMAT) 


4,800 feet above sea. 
A delightful summer Alpine resort on the St. Gotthard and Furk 
a 


Pass. 
HOTEL MEYERHOF. 


English home. Modern comfort. Moderate terms 
FAMILY MEYER, Proprietor. . 


Educational 


ASTINGS and ST. LEONARD’S LADIEs’ COLLEGE 

(recognized by Board of Education).—Two Entrance Schola: 

ships of value (1) £60 per annum for candidates between 4 
and 18, (2) £40 for candidates under 14 will be awarded on result 
of examination held June, 1923, at the College. Apply HEAD. 
MISTRESS. 


TOWE SCHOOL. Srx ScHOLARSHIPS AND Two 

Open to boys who are under 14 on May 1, 1923, wil] be offered 

for competition at the end of June and the beginning of July 
The scholarships will vary in value from 30 to 100 guineas per 
annum according to the requirements of parents, and will be 
awarded after an examination in the usual subjects. The 
BURSARIES, which are intended only for parents in need of 
assistance, will be of 80 guineas p.a. each, and will be awarded 
in consideration of other qualities than those tested by examina. 
tion, Particulars and entry forms can be obtained from the 
Headmaster, Stowe School, Buckingham, at any time after 
May 15. 


Literary 


UTHORS should forward Stories, Poems, Novels, Tales for 

Children, Plays, Films, Essays, Music, Songs. Mr. ARTHUR 

H. STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate Hill, London, 
No reading fees. Typewriting not essential. Established 1898. 


FOR A SONNET : See ‘‘ POETRY REVIEW,” May. 
l () June, all booksellers, or 1s. 5d. post free from the Pub- 
lishers, 16 Featherstone Buildings, W.C.1. 


OVELIST and JOURNALIST would like literary post; 
book reviewing, publisher’s reader or weekly article. For 
particulars as to qualifications, experience and recommenda- 
tions write: Box 503, c/o the Saturpay Review, 9 King Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


Personal 


LLEVIATE LONELINESS by forming congenial friend- 

ships through the U.C.C., either at home or abroad.—For 

particulars write to the Secretary, 16 S.Y., Cambridge 
Street, London, S,W.1. 


‘N Fiction, Memoirs, Travel, Essays, promptly con- 
M SS. sisered for British and American serial or hook 
publication; expert editorial services available, 

I. L. N., 16 Featherstone Buildings, W.C.1. 


Miscellaneous 


THE INDEPENDENT GALLERY 


7a GRAFTON STREET : +: LONDON, WI. 
PAINTINGS 


BONNARD 


1/+ including Catalogue and Tax. 10-5. Saturday, 10-1 


THE LEICESTER GALLERIES 
LEICESTER SQUARE 10-6 


1. Memorial Exhibition of the work of the late 
HUGH THOMSON (1840-1920) 


2. Water-Colours by AMBROSE McEVOY 
3. Sculpture by DEGAS 


SLOANE GALLERY 
188 BROMPTON ROAD : 
Pastels, Paintings, and Etchings by Arséne Chabanian (Cheva- 
lier de la Legion d’Honneur). His works figure in the great 
European Galleries. The French Government has acquired 
several. 
Open May 15th to June 2nd. 10 to 6. Saturdays, 10 to 1. 


OOKS.—Boccaccio’s Decameron Edit. de Luxe, illus., 25s. ; 

George Eliot’s Novels and Life, 24 vols., £5 5s. ; Schiller’s 

Works in German, 12 vols., and Album, 1847, £1 5s. ; Morris’ 
County Seats, Great Britain and Ireland, 6 vols., coloured plates, 
£5 5s.; Bryan’s Dict, Painters, 2 vols.. £3 3s.—for 18s. 6d.; 
Westminster Cathedral, with 160 illus., 2 vols., as new, £3 3s.— 
for £1 2s. ; Myer’s Human Personality and its Survival of Bodily 
Death, 2 vols., £2 2s.; Green’s History English People, pro 
fusely illustrated, 4 vols., 1892, £3 3s.; Walter’s History of 
Ancient Pottery, 2 vols., £4 4s.—for £2 2s.; Seymours 
Humorous Sketches with 86 Caricature Etchings, £1 1s. ; Thiers 
History French Revolution, 5 vols., calf gilt, 1838, £4 10s.; 
Who’s Who, 1922, new copies, 41 2s. post free; Pater’s Marius, 
2 vols., 1ls.; Miscellaneous Studies, 6s.; CEuvres de Moliére, 
1809, 8 vols., calf gilt, nice set, £2 5s.; Morley’s Library English 
Literature, 5 vols., £1 1s. ; Sykes’ History Persia, 2 vols., 1921, 
£2 10s.; Gautier’s Works, Edit. de Luxe, 12 vols., £5 10s.; 
Meredith's Works, fine set, 17 vols., £5; The Tatler Iilus. 
Journal, 46 vols., fine lot, £21; Lord Morley’s Works, Edit. de 
Luxe, 15 vols., £15 15s.; Chaffer’s Pottery and Porcelain, last 
edition, £2 10s. ; Slater’s Engravings and their Value, last edi- 
tion, £2 2s. Send also for Catalogue, 100,000 bargains on hand. 
If you want a book, and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. 
Send a list of books you will exchange for others. EpwarD 
Baker’s Great Booxsnop, 14-16 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 

carefully and promptly executed at home. MSS. 1s. per 

1,000 words, Carbon Copy 3d. per 1,000 words. _ Transla- 
tions undertaken. NANCY McFARLANE, 11, Palmeria 
Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 
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High-Class Cinemas 


Shipping 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 
DAILY, 1.45 to 10.90. SUNDAYS, 6—8.15 and 8.15—10.30. 
NEXT MONDAY, TUESDAY, and WEDNESDAY. 
Based on the Nove ai em ge Maurier, 
featuring ELSIE FERGUSON IN and WALLACE REID. 


FOX-HUNTING | PAGEANT” 
in which wit be seen Viscourt Lascelles, K.G., D.S.O. 


HAROLD LLOYD in “ POLICE” 


“A Tale of the Fur North “ an Eskimo; Nature Study :—‘* Where Flies 
go in the Winter Time,” and nic :—* Algeria the Ancient,” etc. 


NEXT THURSDAY, FRIDAY and SATURDAY. 
MARY BROUGH in the famous + Hall Sketch 
A SISTER TO ASSIST ‘ER 


All-Star Cast in “SINS OF THE PARENTS” 
Scenics :—‘‘ Ancient Rome” and “ In Munich,” etc. 
Managing Director, Sm Oswap 


Sales by Auction 


SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


34 and 35 NEW BOND STREET, W.1. 
(Established 1744.) 


FORTHCOMING SALES BY AUCTION 


Each sale commencing at One o'clock precisely :— 


Mey Mth. —OLD ENGRAVINGS, ,DRAWINGS agous relating to 
SPORT, collect the late illie-Grohman, prope: 
of Mrs. BAILLIE-GROHMAN. ad 


Illustrated Catalogues (4 plates), price 2s 


May 15th-17th—PRINTED BOOKS and a few MANUSCRIPTS, including 
the y of C. H. ATHILL, Esq., M.V.O., Clarenceux King of Arms, 
and of the late Canon G. McCLURE. 


May 15th—PICTURES by OLD MASTERS, including the 4-4 of 
REGINALD CORBET, Esq., of Adderley, Market Drayton, and .M 
CROFTON, Esq., M. D. ., of 32, Fitzwilliam Square, Dublin. 


Illustrated Catalogues (6 plates), 2s. 6d. 
May 16th-18th. ge opie OF VERTU and MINIATURES, and EARLY 


WORKS OF ART, the rty of the late GROSVENOR THOMAS, Esq. ; 
also OLD OAK FURNI E, etc. 


Sales on view two days prior. 


Catalogues may be had. 


CHRISTIE, MANSON AND WOODS 


beg respectfully to announce that they will 
SELL BY AUCTION 


FINE FRENCH 
OBJECTS OF ART 
FURNITURE & TAPESTRY 


the property of the late 


SIR ANTHONY ROTHSCHILD, Bart. 


Removed from Aston Clinton, Aylesbury, and sold by order 
of his daughters, LADY BATTERSEA and the HON. 
MRS. ELIOT YORKE. 


At THEIR Great Rooms, 
8 King Street, St. James’ Square, S.W.1 


On WED., JUNE 13th, & THURS., JUNE 14th, 1928. 


On view two days preceding. Catalogues may now be had. 


8 and BRITISH INDIA. Co.’s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 
MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
@ BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 
Address for all P. & O. House, 14, Cockspur 


8.W.1; Freight 123, Leadenhall 8t., E.C. 8. 
B.I. Agents, GRAY, DAWES @ CO., 122, Leadenhall Street, London, E. B.C. 8. 


The Guide 


Only Restaurants recommended by our Gastronomic Critic are 
admitted to this list. A number of them have been dealt with 
in our series of Critical Articles, ‘‘ ‘ Saturday’ Dinners.” 


Restaurant des AMBASSADEURS 


‘‘ The New Metropole Hotel has in its Restaurant des Ambas- 

sadeurs a dining-room in which cookery of something like classic 

character may be commanded. The service is quiet and effi- 
cient.”"—Saturday Review, Jan. 28, 1922. 


Telephone: Gerrarp 8121. Telegrams: 


CAFE ROYAL 


The rebuilding of the Café Royal is due to commence in July 

next ; — this period there will be no cessation of business. 

The old traditions of this establishment will be maintained both 

during and after the reconstruction, both as regards its Cellars 
and Cuisine. 


Telephones : Gerrarp 1223 (65 lines). Telegrams : Restaurant, Piccy.” 


HYDE PARK HOTEL 
Lunch and Dine at the Hyde Park Hotel. 


Most famous Terrace overlooking the Park. 


Telephone : Kenstncton 1320. Telegrams: Hicucaste, Knicuts, Lonpon.” 


IN ALL PERFECTION SPIRIT 


TESTS the Bese 


ANGLO-AMBRICAN OH. CO., LTD., LONDON, 8.w.1. 
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12 May 192, 


DRAWING COMPETITION 


JUDGES :—Dr. Tancred Bovenius, Lecturer in History of Art, 
University College, London; and “‘ QUIZ,” “ SATURDAY 
REVIEW ” caricaturist, : 

E announce a_new feature, which 

we hope will be of great interest, 

in the form ofa series of drawing 

competitions for young people under 
sixteen years of age. 

The need of developing ability in 
drawing and design among young 
people is to be found in our utilitarian 
age in the importance of these qualities 
in industry, as wellas in their aesthetic 
value. To encourage such proficiency, 
we have decided to conduct a series 
of competitions 
which in due course 
will cover a fairly 
wide field in draw- 
ing, and it may be 
found possible in 
later stages to in- 
troduce subjects 
connected with 
commercial art as 
wellas for caricature 
and cartoon; but, 
meanwhile, we 
begin by simple 
pen and ink com- 
petitions. 

Each week the 
following prizes will 
be awarded for the 
best pen and ink 
drawing submitted: 
First Prize £1 1 0 
Second Prize 10 6 

In addition to 
the money prizes, 
awards will be made as follows: Dis- 
tinction; Very Highly Commended. 

Drawings may be copies or originals. 
There is no restriction as to size, but 
larger than 12 in. by 6 in. is not desir- 
able. . Each drawing must have on the 
back the full name, address, and age 
of the entrant, together with the 
parent’s or teacher’s signed declaration 
that the drawing is the competitor’s 
own unaided effort. All drawings 
must be posted Hat and must be accom- 


Drawn by a boy aged 16 years. 


panied by the Drawing Competition — 


coupon cut from the current issue of 


the SATURDAY REVIEW. Ad- 


dress. all drawings to the Art Editor 
SATURDAY REVIEW, 9 King 
St., Covent Garden, W.C,2. 

All entries must be received by the 
Art Editor not later than Tuesday ip 
each week for the current week’s 
competition. If received later, they 
will be included in the following week’s 
competition. Drawings submitted by 
more than one member of the same 
family may be accompanied by only 
one coupon. No competitor must sub- 
mit more than two drawings weekly, 
In the case of schools, one coupon will 
cover ten drawings 
providing they are 
sent by the School 
Master in one pack- 
et to the Art Editor, 

Drawings cannot 
be returned unless 
accompanied by 
stamped addressed 
envelopes for the 
purpose. Prize 
drawings will, in 
any case, be retained 
for final selection 
for exhibition pur- 
poses. 

The 
gaining first prize 
each week will be 
reproduced in the 
SATURDAY 
REVIEW ; other 
selected drawings 
may be reproduced, 
A list of the princi- 
pal awards will be printed weekly. In 
making these judgments full regard will 
be paid to age and other considerations 
involved. Only pen and ink work is 


‘eligible. 


The following coupon must be used, 


‘CUT THIS OUT 


“SATURDAY REVIEW” 
DRAWING COMPETITION 


May 12, 1923 


Printed for the Proprietors, THe 
Paul, in the County of 


Saturpay Review, Lrp., 9 King Street, Covent Garden (Tele 
London, by Hersert Reimcu, Lrp., 19-24, Floral Street, Covent 


phone: Gerrard 3157, two wey in the Parish of St. 
Garten; W.C.2; Saturday, May 18, 1929. 
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